


You Will Be 
Interested In 


e The articles about our mission 
work in Latin America. Dr. Baez- 
Camargo, a native of Latin America, 
describes the challenge to Protestants 
which is resulting from “A. Roman 
Catholic Revival in Latin America.” 
Dr. Bear tells the story of missions in 
Mexico, while the John Boyles show 
you a real picture of Brazil. To show 
that there is an active program of 
youth work south of the border, Miss 
Gammon writes about the plans for 
a youth conference in Brazil. In 
“Churches A-Building in Mexico,” 
Mrs. Myers describes the many new 
buildings being erected by energetic 
Protestants there. 


e “A Congregation Discovers Prayer,” 
the story of how a church has come 
to life because some of its members 
saw the need for small and conse- 
crated prayer groups within the con- 
gregation. 


e Dr. Thompson’s “Three Impera- 
tives,” which he considers necessary 
in every Presbyterian’s life if he is 
to grow as a Christian. 


e “The Call to United Christian 
Youth Action,” in which youth 
throughout the land will be engaged 
during the coming weeks and months. 


e A story for children, “The Little 
Donkey That Could,” describing a lit- 
tle Mexican boy and his problems 
with his pet donkey. 


e The Youth Page, containing the 
story of Chaplain Clark Poling and 
his faith. 


e Our cover photo: Gustav Ander- 
son, from A. Devaney, N. Y. 
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ON IN A WHILE one may 
come across statements to the ef- 
fect that Roman Catholicism is de- 
clining in Latin America. It is true 
that, if compared with the almost 
absolute power the Roman Catholic 
Church held under the Iberian colo- 
nial administration, its present posi- 
tion .and influence are considerably 
limited. It may be therefore said with 
truth that, in general, Roman Cathol- 
icism has been going downhill ever 
since the Latin American continent 
severed its links of dependency from 
Spain and Portugal. But it is also true 
that the hierarchy has never been too 
slow in attempting to stage a come- 
back whenever conditions loom favor- 
able enough. 

It seems that one such revival is 
now taking place, of which we shall 
present a mere summary here. 


CEREMONIAL EMPHASIS 


One of the main aspects of this 
revival is purely ceremonial. There is 
a resurgence of splendor, of elaborate, 
dramatic rites, full of pageantry, mu- 
sic, and color. The worship of relics 
and images is central, combined with 
the paraphernalia of mass rallies and 
processions. To the Latin American 
soul, so sensitive to aesthetic values 
and so fond of sensorial experiences, 
all this seems to hold an almost ir- 
resistible appeal. 

Replicas of famous images, such as 
that of the Virgin of Fatima, and re- 
ligious objects, such as the “Holy 
Cross of Jerusalem” (said to bear a 
splinter of the actual cross where our 
Lord died), have toured several coun- 
tries, bringing special “blessings” to 
them, at the same time draining from 
their impoverished populations very 
substantial sums. Big public proces- 
sions are being staged even in coun- 
tries such as Mexico, where they are 
unconstitutional. Two years ago, I 
happened to witness a formidable one 
in La Paz, Bolivia, where some twenty 
thousand people paraded through the 
narrow streets, singing praises to the 
Virgin—incidentally, to the music, of 
all runes, of the U. S. Marine Hymn. 

This ceremonial revival, although 
showing some positive aspects, such ‘as 
increased attendance to church and a 
renewed stress on devotions, is often 
strongly tainted by superstitious prac- 


* Secretary, Committee for Christian Litera- 
ture in Latin America. 
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A Roman 
Catholic 
Revival 
im Latin 
America 


A native of Latin America 
and an outstanding Protes- 
tant leader summarizes the 
present Roman Catholie 
situation there. 





tices and frequently leads to a re- 
crudescence of fanaticism and intoler- 
ance. 


INCREASED POLITICAL POWER 


Another aspect of the Roman Cath- 
olic revival is the renewed attempt by 
the hierarchy to recover, retain, or 
increase its political power. This has 
been more apparent recently in Co- 
lombia, Peru, and Mexico. In Argen- 
tina there seems to be a widening 
break in the partnership of the Church 
with the anti-American Peron regime, 
which the Church helped into power. 
In Mexico, where the revolution of 
1910-17 resulted in the Church’s al- 
most complete loss of political force, 
the hierarchy is going full blast in its 
courting of public officials and in its 
attempt to dominate strategic political 
positions. 

The Archbishop of Mexico is often 
visiting with the President, to whose 
support he has publicly summoned 
all good Catholics. He has been also 
in recent months a most honored and 
indispensable guest at certain public 
functions and diplomatic parties where 
he appears in full regalia—a situation 
that has been unusual since the days 
of the Catholic Empire of Maximilian 
and the conciliatory Porfirio Diaz’ 
regime. The impression exists through- 
out Latin America that not only in 
Mexico, where the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy considers its hands strength- 
ened by the appointment of a Catho- 
lic, former Mayor O’Dwyer of Ke- 
fauver notoriety as United States Am- 
bassador, but also in other countries 
as well, the Church is playing up its 
anti-Communist position in order to 
secure stronger political grounds un- 
der the encouraging benevolence of 
the White House. 

One of the means by which this 
political recovery is attempted is the 
Church’s effort to win the control of 
labor movements. Catholic unions 
have been organized wherever possi- 
ble, and where such a thing is pre- 
vented by law or judged premature 
by Catholic strategists, cells pledged 
to the Church are being planted in 
the existing liberal or radical unions. 
This interest in labor is only partly 
due to a sincere endeavor to practice 
the social doctrines of Leo XIII, as 
the case seems to be, for instance, in 
Costa Rica. There a few years ago 
fraternization with the revolutionists 
went so far that the Archbishop rode 












Leaves Su rvey 


MRS. ROBERT A. STRATTON, 
who came to the Board of Christian 
Education (as Miss Marea Yount) in 
1946 as Editorial Assistant in the De- 
partment of Youth Work, has just re- 
signed as Associate Editor to the Edi- 
tor in Chief with major responsibilities 
for Survey and Day by Day. She had 
held the latter posts since July, 1949. 
Mrs. Stratton deserves much of the 
credit for the changes in form and 
content in the Survey in recent 
months. 

Mrs. Stratton was graduated from 
Duke University in North Carolina, 
and is a native of Graham, North 
Carolina. 

She and her husband, who is Art 
Director for the Board of Christian 
Education, have just moved into a 
new home at 7113 Dexter Road, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

William Thompson, who is already 
known to the Church for his work 
with Presbyterian Action and Presby- 
terian MEN, has been appointed Edi- 
tor of the PrEsBYTERIAN SurRvEY. Miss 
Nan Scott, who has been in the Edi- 
torial Department since 1949, has been 
named Assistant to the Editor. 

Be sure to read Dr. Henderlite’s 


article, “God’s Claim on My Life,” 
on page 5, in which she describes 
stewardship as “man’s response to 
God’s providence.”. . . “Presbyterian 
Dollars,” page 8, which points up 
graphically how the money you give 
is spent by the Church. 


The Cover is a Religious News 


Service photo. 
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TEWARDSHIP is a Janus-faced 
word. It is like the ancient Roman 
god with two heads from whom our 
month of January gets its name. Janus 
was the god of all gateways because 
he faced both ways at once, looking 
back at the past and forward into the 
future. So stewardship looks in two 
directions. It looks back to the source 
of its possessions and looks forward 
to the use to which it can put them. 
The steward has two obligations— 
an obligation to receive his goods and 
acknowledge his dependence on the 
owner of the goods, and an obligation 
to expend the goods in line with the 
intent of the owner. For the steward 
is not a free man. He is bound by the 
very holdings he administers. He has 
nothing of his own. He is one who 
acts for another, through whom the 
other’s business is taken care of. 
Stewardship is thus a word rich in 
meaning. It suggests that the character 
and purposes of the owner determine 
in every case the nature of all trans- 
actions. The property is always the 
owner’s. It is to be used for his ends. 


_ *Professor of Applied Christianity and Chris- 
tian Nurture, Assembly’s Training School, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 
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The steward is a middle man. His 
function is to carry out the owner’s 
will. Sometimes orders will be clearly 
given, and then the function of the 
steward is to obey the orders im- 
plicitly. More often the owner will 
make his wishes known and give the 
steward certain liberty to carry out 
the wishes in line with his own judg- 
ment and in accordance with his own 
ability. Then the steward is on his 
mettle indeed. He must know the 
owner’s mind so well that he will not 
misjudge the owner’s purposes or use 
the owner’s property in any way in 
which the owner himself would not 
desire. 

The word stewardship suggests 
complete loyalty, utter selflessness. It 
suggests a relationship of devotion to 
the will of another, and a willingness 
to spend one’s self in the work of 
another. It suggests dependence upon 
another. The steward has nothing 
of his own. Like the feudal serf, he 
holds his goods as a fief from his lord. 

Stewardship suggests confidence 
and trust. The owner believes the 
steward to be worthy and entrusts to 
his management and control a portion 
of his own goods. 


God’s Claim 
on My Life 


By Rachel Henderlite* 


Stewardship suggests responsible ad- 
ministration. The steward who ac- 
knowledges the claims made upon 
him responds to the trust in which he 
is held and administers his property 
in harmony with the wishes of his 
lord. 


STEWARDSHIP IN THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION 


It is no wonder, then, that the word 
stewardship has assumed so large a 
place in the theology of the Christian 
religion. With all of its rich impli- 
cations and its suggestiveness, it de- 
fines, as seldom a single word can 
define, the entire response of a Chris: 
tian to the God of Jesus Christ. Jesus 
was fond of the analogy of the 
steward. He used it with remarkable 
effect in many of his parables (Luke 
12:42; 16:1-13), sometimes substitut- 
ing the word “husbandman” (Luke 
20:9-16), sometimes the word “serv- 
ant” (Luke 12:37, 46; 19:12-26); but 
always implying the responsible ad- 
ministration, of another’s business. 
This, Jesus is saying, is a man’s proper 
relationship to God. It defines not 
merely his use of money, but his use 
of his time and his talents as well. It is 








Be Sure to Read Emphasis this 
month in the Church is Evangelism, 
which after all is one of the chief 
missions of a Christian, To deepen 
your enthusiasm for “spreading the 
Word,” Survey is proud to present in 
this issue an outstanding message by 
H. H. Brunner, son of world re- 
nowned Emil Brunner (page 5) . . 
a great devotional, “A Divine Impera- 
tive,” (page 16) ... and a series of ar- 
ticles which point up four powerful 
methods of evangelizing—visitation, 
prayer, preaching, witnessing. 

Also the Church is vot behind times 
in adopting the latest aids in world 
evangelizing, as you will learn in 
reading “Today’s ‘Tools for an Age- 
less Message” (pages 18-20). 

Read, too, inspiring words from 
some of our young Negro students 
of Stillman College . . . and, in “The 
Story of the Heroes.” thrill to the 
moving drama which is the true ac- 
count of men trying to establish the 
Church in Latin America today! 


Next Month If the work of Sunday 
School Extension has never been es- 
pecially exciting to you, it will be af- 
ter you read “These Nine Women”— 
thumbnail biographies of the women 
sent out by Department of Sunday 
School Extension with the assignment 
to “Build more Sunday schools.”. . 
For proof that the Cross is still shin- 
ing above the smoke of battle read 
“Our Church Serves War-Torn 
Areas.” And challenging indeed is an 
article for family reading, “Border- 
line Marriages.” 

The Christian college, and espe- 
cially those schools sponsored by our 
Church, win a salute in the April is- 
sue as we observe National Christian 
College Day (April 27)... . Eleanor 
Foxworth tells of her experiences 
abroad in “One Family—Christ’s Fam- 
ily.” . . . Stories from a number of 
our campuses cheer us with high 
promise of consecrated young men 
and women alert to their Christian 
destiny. 

The Cover “The Catch of Fish by 


the Disciples,” by Axel Hou. Photo 
by Camera Clix. 
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Suppose that a fire has broken out ir a 
densely populated city area; the flames have taken hold on 
a great many houses, and the fire threatens to spread 
quickly. The fire department is summoned to stem the 
outbreak. But where are the firemen to begin?—and how 
should they proceed? Various voices clamor for a hear- 
ing. Urgent cries for help come from houses already in 
flames—those in greatest distress want to be saved quickly. 
But those whose houses are indirectly threatened cry out 
just as loudly—-they are in great danger, but for them 
everything is not yet lost; they think they have first 
claim. Then a great many others approach the firemen— 
among them, the owners of business houses; they want to 
make it clear that their warehouses should be saved first, 
because the capital loss would be far greater than that of 
dwelling-houses. Rich folk come also—wishing to ensure 
(if necessary by bribes) that they and their property re- 
main unscathed. Agents of various insurance companies 
mingle with the crowds—they would like their interests 
to have priority. Politicians again, take a different view- 
point—some of them would prefer that the whole district 
were left to be destroyed, because it is a stronghold of the 
rival party. Or the representatives of culture speak with 
yet another voice—dwelling-houses and business premises 
are not nearly so important to them, as buildings of his- 
torical and architectural interest and value. And there may 
even be townspeople, keen on housing reform, who be- 
lieve that because of its unhealthy living conditions the 
whole area should be destroyed, so that it may be rebuilt 
completely in conformity with modern standards of hy- 
giene. 

Thus in face of a grave situation, countless interests, 
wishes and influences appear, and conflict with one an- 
other; each group has its own, and would like to engage 
the firemen in its own cause. Those whose lives are threat- 
ened, rich property owners, insurance agents, politicians, 
businessmen, the cultured, the social reformers—all have 
their own definite ideas on the fire department’s first duty 
at this critical hour. The important question then is, 
“Who decides what the firemen are to do? Who gives the 
final orders? Who has authority to tell the firemen where 
their duty lies?” 

One point emerges clearly from this illustration. If we 
want to be clear about the Church’s task today, we must 
first answer the question, “Who determines the Church’s 
Task?” The analogy is plain; the Church is a kind of fire 
brigade, which sees itself facing a raging fire—thus it is 
important that it should know definitely to whom it is 
finally responsible. The most varied and often contra- 
dictory things are asked of it—people attempt to enlist it 
in the service of widely different interests. Here are some 
of the many groups which claim its support for their 
cause: 

1. The traditionalists—to them, the Church’s task is to 
save the historical foundations of culture; it must see to 
it that the great acquisitions of western civilization are not 
lost, but extended. 

2. The politicians are quite different—in their eyes, the 
Church exists to support a certain political or economic 
program. Some would like to make the Church a defender 
of private property, others the protagonist of the socialist 
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State; and even when politicians care nothing about per- 
sonal faith, they think it important to give their cause the 
outward appearance of Christianity, since this is to their 
advantage among certain sections of the electorate. 

3. The moralists are different again—according to their 
interpretation, the Church’s primary concern is the moral 
well-being of the nation; they respect the Church’s activi- 
ties, because they have a good educational influence. The 
moralist tends to have little understanding of deeper theo- 
logical questions; he sees the real heart of the Christian 
message in the Bible’s ethical demands—particularly in the 
Ten Commandments and in the teaching of Christ. Thus 
for the moralist, ‘Christianity’ is practically synonymous 
with ‘morality’: and the ‘Church’ means ‘an establishment 
for moral education.’ 

4. The idealists form a fourth group—in their opinion, 
the Church’s task is primarily humanitarian; its raison 
d’étre lies in the struggle to secure human well-being. For 
the idealists then, the Church is ‘an international organiza- 
tion for improving the world.’ 

5. There is a fifth view of the Church’s task, held by 
those whom we may call the nihilists. Nihilism is the 
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APRIL 27, 1952 : 


In your observance a 
offer prayers for our Presbyterian schools and colleges | 
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He Is Not Here 


n the dim light of the early morn- 

ing, more than nineteen hundred 

years ago, on the first Easter Day, 
a little group of devoted women came 
to the tomb in Joseph’s garden where 
the body of Jesus had been buried 
three days before. They found the 
sepulchre empty, and in the empty 
sepulchre an angel who said, “He is 
not here!” These words bring a great 
message. The grave could not hold 
the Christ and it cannot hold the 
Christian. Over the tomb of everyone 
who believes in Jesus should be writ- 
ten, “He is not here!” 

* * * 

Sometime ago there was buried in 
Roanoke the body of one of her most 
distinguished sons. His passing was 
front page news. At the close of the 
recital of his exploits and the eulogy 
on his character there was this state- 
ment, “And so at last they brought 
him back to rest in the soil of Vir- 
ginia that he loved, to sleep the long 
sleep in the city of his birth, among 
his friends and family.” That’s the 
way we mortals talk. But that is not 
true. The thing they brought back to 
Roanoke to sleep in beautiful Ever- 
green was just his tenement of clay. 
The real man had gone to live in a 
house not made with hands. 

When the heroine of Mrs. Florence 
Barclay’s Following of the Star re- 
turned to Ravenscourt after her be- 
loved uncle’s funeral, her feeling was 
described in these words, “She had 
lost her uncle Falcon on the night of 
his death. The day of the funeral in- 
volved no further loss. The redeemed 
soul in its pure radiance had gone on 
to a fuller life. The gruesome thing 
we call the body, once so precious 
because he lived in it, had been given 
to kind Mother Earth... .” 

But instantly your stricken hearts 
ask, Where is he? If he is not here, 
in grave or crypt or urn or mausoleum 
—Where is he? The Gospel answers 


the question for Christians. 


From The Bridge of God, by Robert A. Lapsley, 
Jr. Copyright, 1951, John Knox Press. 
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Mother 


When other friends, who once 
were true, 
Desert and walk apart, 
There’s one whose love can never 
fail, 
A faithful, loyal heart. 
She taught us, in the days of 
youth, 
The lessons we should know— 
Of truth, of service; and she 
showed 
The way that we should go. 


O Mother of the tender eyes, 
Today we think of home, 
Though from that shrine of bles- 
sedness 
Our pathways far may roam. 
Again we see you leaning down 
To wipe away our tears. 
Dear Mother, still we see your 
smile 
Across the distant years. 


How often has your watchfulness 
Kept us from hurt and harm! 
How often we, when things went 

wrong, 

Found comfort on your arm! 
O Mother of the heart of gold, 
We hail your name today. 
We love you, Mother, as of old, 
And in the same old way. 

—Tuomas Curtis CLarK. 


Next Month—What is the Presbyte- 
rian Church, U. S., doing for the 
spiritual welfare of youth? John S. 
McMullen’s article about our Church’s 
detailed program of worship, study, 
service, recreation, and fellowship 
helps parents understand why these 
are “Exciting Days for Young Peo- 
le.” 
. Is capitalism unchristian? Egbert 
Lubbers discusses with real practical- 
ity the Church and business in “The 
Church’s Stake in Capitalism.” 
What are the differences between 
American and European theological 
training? Balmer H. Kelly, professor 
and graduate fellow at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Richmond, an- 
swers this question in his two articles 
appearing in the June and July issues 
of SurRvEY. 
The Cover is a photo by Eva Luoma. 
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OF THESE FINE BOOKS ke 
DO YOU WANT ‘or 


: | H (Value up to $19.90) 


a Family Reading Club oFrer THAT MAY NEVER BE MADE AGAIN! 


ES, you are invited to accept any three of the wonderful books 
tere on this page for only $1.89, with membership in the 
Family Reading Club. Founded to select and distribute books 
which are worthwhile, interesting and entertaining without being 
objectionable in any way, the Family Reading Club is just what 
you have been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you 
the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the coupon 





WITH 
on ie MEMBERSHIP 














to as the Club and get the three books you want, without delay! 


Thorndike-Barnhart 

DESK DICTIONARY 
A really comprehensive book. Contains 
80,000 entries,.700 illustrations, 900 pages. 
Newly written, accurate. Recently featured 
in Life Magazine. Publisher’s ed., $2.75. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LADY 
By irving Stone 
How Rachel Jackson—insulted by the na- 
tion and attacked by her enemies—overcame 
all odds through devotion to her husband 
to lead him to the Presidency! 


CREATIVE HOME DECORATING 
By The Rockows 
Complete step-by-step methods for working 
feal wonders in your home. 500 illustra- 
tions, 41 full-color ‘‘demonstration rooms’’, 
charts, etc. Publisher’s edition, $4.95. 


THE VOICE OF ASIA 
By James Michener 
The intimate, personal stories of the big 
and little people of Asia—and how they 
think of the problems that confront the 
world today. Publisher's edition, $3.50. 


HANDY HOME MEDICAL ADVISER 
By Morris Fishbein, M.D. 
A simple, complete and authoritative guide 
that will help you understand many of your 
own illnesses. Covers symptoms and treat- 
ments in clear, easily understood terms. 





THE GREATEST BOOK EVER WRITTEN 
By Fulton Oursler 

The Old Testament story—of Adam, Eve, 

Moses — of all the Biblical immortals; 

simply and beautifully retold in narrative 

form. Publisher’s edition, $3.95. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COOKING 
By Meta Given 
The master book that gives you a thrilling 
new approach to cooking! Contains 2,000 
recipes, hundreds of pictures, 1,700 pages. 
Originally published in 2 vols. at $10.00. 


SEWING MADE EASY 
By Mary Lynch 
Shows you how to cut, sew, finish and re- 
model clothes like a professional! Easy to 
follow, complete, full of ideas and short- 
cuts. Illustrated. Publisher's ed., $3.95. 


THE HIGH CALLING 
By James Street 
London Wingo, hero of ‘‘The Gauntlet,’’ 
now returns to the scene of his first pastorate 
to face the greatest crisis of his ministerial 
career. Publisher's edition, $3.00. 


10,000 GARDEN QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
Edited by F. F. Rockwell 

Covers the whole field of gardening in 

question and answer form,:with important 

problems answered by 15 experts. 1,488 

pages, profusely illustrated. Pub. ed., $4.95. 





WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ retail editions! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading 
Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the book they can recommend most en- 
thusiastically. These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
books you can safely leave where older 
children can read them if they wish— 
books to be retained in your home library 
with pride. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
oe Family Reading Club beyond the =e 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 


Free ‘'‘Bonus'’ Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“Bonus’’ Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. These books will 
meet the high Club standards of excel- 
lence, interest, superior writing and 
wholesome subject matter—and you can 
build up a fine home library this way at 
no extra expense. The purchase of books 
from the Club for only $1.89 each—in- 
stead of the publishers’ regular retail 
prices of $3.00 to $4.00—saves you from 
35% to 50%.on each book you accept. 
And when the value of the Bonus Books 
is figured in, you can save as much 
as 60% of your book dollars! 


Join Now — Send No Money 
If you believe in a book club which wili 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 


1 


‘MAIL COUPON Now! 


ee ee ee ee ee 


CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with MEMBERSHIP t 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 5-PS, MINEOLA, NEW YORK : 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling). There are no membership dues or fees, and 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 
during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 
tions or alternates I accept. 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
If not delighted, I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 


(1) Thorndike-Barnhort 
Desk Dictionary 


(C] The President's Lady 


( Creative Home 
Decorating 


CO ‘The Voice of Asia 
dviser 


(DD The Greatest Book 
Ever Written 





come to your home each month. It is not while you can get your choice of ANY ar. [) Meta ioe tale 
necessary to purchase a book every THREE of the wonderful books described Mi 
month—you may accept as few as here — ire as your FREE Membership ss 


four 
each year to retain your membership. All 
selections are new, complete, well- 
printed and well-bound. And your books 


Gift, and one as = first Club selection 
— for only $1.89! Send no money, just 
mail the coupon today. However, as this 
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FOR GIRLS FROM SIX TO SEVENTEEN 





SWIMMING 
RIDING 
HIKING 

CANOEING 

FENCING 
TENNIS 
ARCHERY 

BASKETBALL 

VOLLEYBALL 

BADMINTON 

SOFTBALL 
SKETCHING 
WATERCOLORS 
OILS 
CRAFTS 





8 magical weeks 
in the glorious mountains of North Carolina 


a CAMP MONTREAT 


June 18 —August 13 





Your daughter will enjoy every minute of her life at Camp Montreat for Girls. 
Not only will she be happy in developing her talents as a sportswoman, but she 
will unconsciously absorb the true spirit that motivates the entire camp—the 
spirit of Christian fellowship that rejoices in building firm foundations for more 
fruitful living. 





Competent counselors, nurses, and dietitians will give your daughter personal 
attention. Not one moment of her time will be unsupervised, yet, never will 
this careful attention prove irksome or irritating. You can relax, knowing that 
your child will be happy and well cared for spiritually, mentally, and physically. 


Your summer and hers will be simply perfect if she goes to 


CAMP MONIREAT FOR GIRLS | 


Montreat, North Carolina 





for girls, ages 6-17 
8 weeks for $300.00 
June 18—August 13 


for further information write the Camp Director, Sarah Anderson 
Camp Montreat for Girls, Montreat, North Carolina 

















June 


When North Wind chills no longer, 


When Winter with his blast 
Is gone from field and forest, 
When skies, no more o’ercast, 
Are vaulted halls of sunshine 
Bedecked with stainless blue, 
Then June returns to cheer us, 
To tell that God is true. 


Then ho! for shady woodlands 
Where crooning rivers call; 
The friendly country roadways 
Have ample room for all. 

Far distant is December, 
The best days lie ahead. 
What joys are for our seeking 
Till Summertime has fled! 


For June we thank the Giver 
Who plants the earth with flowers; 
Who, for our hearts’ refreshment, 
Gives cool, endearing bowers. 
Our God makes all earth joyous 
And sets our hearts atune. 
Could anyone be thankless 
These shining hours of June? 


Tuomas Curtis CLARK 
Bellwood, Illinois 


NEXT MONTH Christian citizenship 
takes the limelight. Is America as 
Christian as we would like to think? 
“The Christian Gospel and _ the 
American Way of Life” considers 
this question. . . . You'll enjoy Cap- 
tain Eddie Rickenbacker’s “Let’s Stop 
Fooling Ourselves” on the same gen- 
eral subject of the decline of moral 
standards in America. . . . Be re- 
freshed and inspired by the remark- 
able story of the witness of a dying 
man, “Except a Corn of Wheat Fall.” 

. .. Dr. Balmer Kelly concludes his 
comparison of American and Euro- 
pean theological education. 


IN THIS ISSUE, beginning on page 52, 
SuRVEY presents a special section sa- 
luting the 92nd General Assembly of 
our Church, which convenes in 
Charleston, West Virginia, on June 5. 

The prayers of the more than 
700,000 members of the Church will 
be lifted up for the 500 commission- 
ers who have been chosen by the six- 
teen synods to carry on the business 
of the Church in this highest “court.” 


JUNE, 1952 
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This Land Is Mine 


This land is mine. 

I glory in its fields and orchard lands, 

Its mountain ranges and its mighty 
streams. 

Its forests call my heart to prayer 
and praise, 

Its gardens bring me balm for shad- 
owed days. 

Upon my native land God’s sunlight 
beams 

And here are joyous tasks for ready 
hands. 


This land is mine. 

My fathers bought its plains with 
blood and tears. 

They planted freedom here, held foes 
at bay, 

And builded altars where they might 
seek God. 

They made them homes and on the 
virgin sod 

They humbly vowed that right 
should have its way 

In these broad realms through all the 
coming years. 


This land is mine. 

And I must cherish all the dreams 
they bore— 

Those sires who gave their lives that 
here might be 

One realm of earth where freedom 
long might dwell. 

They built in faith, and thus they 
builded well. 

O God of all, give us new eyes to see 

That Thou hast wrought with them, 
and they with Thee; 

And bless their land—our land—for- 
evermore. 

—Tuomas Curtis CLarK. 


NEXT MONTH Try “Looking at the Min- 
istry.” Find out how cash salaries of 
ministers compare with the cost of living 
these days; what one retired minister 
would do if he had it to do over; what 
the new Morrison Institute is doing to 
help solve “Preacher Problems in Congo.” 
You'll be enlightened and encouraged 
by these and other articles about our 
ministers and seminary students. 

Do youngsters stick by the high re- 
solves they make at Conference? “Bill’s 
Summer Conference” tells how one boy’s 
family helped him carry through. An- 
other article for parents may help them 
answer their children’s constant ques- 
tions about God—“How to Help Your 
Child Find Faith.” 





THE COVER Famed Liberty Bell. Photo 
by Ewing Galloway. 
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Who’s a Patriot? 


A Preface to the Christian Citizenship articles 
appearing in this issue 


On July 4, 1776, the American Colonies declared themselves 
independent of Great Britain. In observance of this significant 
event, the American people have made the month of July a 
time for rethinking the meaning of patriotism. It is appropriate, 
therefore, that in the emphasis on Christian citizenship in this 
issue of the Survey we should seek to see the bearing of the in- 
sights of the Christian faith on the responsibilities which Chris- 
tians face as citizens today. 


In a discriminating article which has been reprinted from 
Christianity and Crisis, David E. Roberts warns of the danger 
of developing in the name of Americanism a subtle form of 
Fascism in which the American way of life is exalted into an 
idolatry. 


Prof. A. Victor Murray, from Cambridge, England, calls us 
to a loyalty to the universal elements which aie to be found 
in our own culture. He feels that in this way genuine patriotism 
can be combined with our recognition of our responsibilities on 
a world scale. 


The report of our Committee on Christian Relations traces 
the moral breakdown in our political life to the loss of the sense 
of a moral absolute that is grounded in the Christian faith. The 
same truth is expressed in a different way in Eddie Ricken- 
backer’s Let’s Stop Fooling Ourselves. 


Finally, the article, Our Native Land, by Letha Lile, points 
out the necessity of the conservation of the soil if the land we 
love is to continue to support the people who must live upon it. 


—Hotmes ROoLston 











Picture Story of 
Assembly Page 49 


Beginning on page 49 you will 
find in words and pictures the high- 
lights of the recent annual meeting 
of the highest governing body of 
our Presbyterian Church. 

These pages are respectfully dedi- 
cated—to the 438 Commissioners 
who spent six busy days in Charles- 
ton weighing the great issues and 
charting the great programs .. . 
and to the 718,761 members of our 
Church whose works, prayers, and 
enthusiasm can translate these pro- 
grams into a great new year for the 
Kingdom of God. 


NEXT MONTH 


On the theme of Christian Nurture, 
Rev. William Anderson asks if we are 
teaching our children. faith in a “Code, 
Creed, or Christ?” . .. Dr. John L. Fairly, 
in “The Bible Speaks,” cites instance after 
instance of the convincing power of the 
Word of God—how it spoke to men of 
ancient times, men of the Middle Ages, 
and how it speaks to men today... . 
Read the encouraging story of a Monday 
morning Bible class and its founder, who 
went “Into the Highways and Byways” 
to reach people who wouldn’t attend 
church. 





GRACE 


Our father, we thank Thee for Thy 
goodness in providing for the needs of 
our bodies and pray Thee that our 
daily bread may turn our hearts to 
God, who supplies both our physical 
and spiritual needs. Amen. 

—STUART R, OGLESBY, Prayers for All 

Occasions, John Knox Press. 
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Our very best are 


Called to the Ministry 


By HARRY G. GOODYKOONTZ 


Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary 


; PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS ARE MEN. As a matter of 
fact, they have always been so, only 
people tried to put them on a pedes- 
tal where they could be looked up to— 
and ignored. In my class at Union 
Seminary 21 years ago, of the 40-odd 
members, a dozen had won varsity 
letters and there were at least three 
team captains. Today’s seminary stu- 
dents have a maturity former genera- 
tions lacked. Over half of them are 
GI’s. Over half of them are married. 
The general caliber is quite good. The 
church has a right to be thankful for 
the fine group of men in her semi- 
naries who are preparing for the 
ministry. 

To be a good minister of Jesus 
Christ in today’s world is not an easy 
task. The ministry is perhaps the 
most strenuous of all vocations except 
medicine. The current work week is 


40 hours, and if by reason of time and 
a half, 48 hours. 


But the work of a conscientious 
minister runs from 60 to 70 hours a 
week. The best work, in the long run, 
is probably done by the men who 
take a little time off for relaxation 
and a little time to spend living with 
their families, so the 60-hour week is 
about right. 

The minister does little physical 
work, on the average, but many a day 
he is physically exhausted because of 
the intensity with which he has put 
himself into his work during the day. 
There may be four hours a day for 
study—sermon preparation, and the 
steady effort to grow in understanding 
of the Gospel, the world, and man 
who lives in the world, and how to 
bring these together dynamically and 
effectively. Then, there may be four 
hours a day for visiting with not less 
than five calls a day, and personal 
counseling. Too, there are weddings 
and funerals, committee meetings and 
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administrative duties, special services 
to the community by work on social 
service boards, by addresses to PTA’s, 
schools, civic clubs, etc. 


All in all, the minister has a lot to 
do besides “just getting up for one 
hour on Sunday morning and talking.” 
Actually, that one hour is the most 
important hour he spends in any 
week, and to preach the Gospel is 
the holiest of callings, and far from 
the easiest. The rewards are seldom 
material, but they are real. To hear 
one whom you have counseled say, 
“For the first time in my life, I feel 
like I’m really living”; to receive a 
letter ten years later, saying what a 
sermon had meant in the life of a 
youth; to stay rooted in a place across 
the years and see the fruit of your 


work in the lives of family after 
family; to go to bed at night physi- 
cally and emotionally whipped, but 
with a deep inner peace because you 
have been helping human beings to 
learn to live as sons of God and joint- 
heirs with Christ is to receive rewards 
equaled by no other. 


New FOR SOME SNAPSHOTS 
of the present crop of students which 
is not only the largest in number, but 
is also as good in quality as in quan- 
tity. The names are fictitious, the facts 
are true. 

George grew up in a manse. He 
prepared to be an electrical engineer. 
He spent four years in the military 
service as an officer. He received a 


(Continued on page 20) 





























Picture Story of 
Assembly Page 49 
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Beginning on page 49 you will 
find in words and pictures the high- 
lights of the recent annual meeting 


of the highest governing body of 
our Presbyterian Church. 

These pages are respectfully dedi- 
cated—to the 43% Commissioners 
who spent six busy days in Charles- 
ton weighing the great issues and 
charting the great programs 
and to the 718,761 members of our 
Church whose works, prayers, and 
enthusiasm can translate these pro- 
= into a great new year for the 
<ingdom of God, 


NEXT MONTH 

On the theme of Christian Nurture, 
Rev, William Anderson asks if we are 
teaching our children faith in a “Code, 
Creed, or Christ?” ,.. Dr. John L, Fairly, 
in “The Bible Speaks,” cites instance after 
instance of the convincing power of the 
Word of God—how it pf a to men of 
ancient times, men of the Middle Ages, 
and how it speaks to men COURY. . 
Read the encouraging story of a Monday 
morning Bible class and its founder, who 
went “Into the Highways and Byways” 
to reach people who wouldn't attend 
church, 


GRACE 

Our father, we thank Thee for Thy 
doodness in providing for the needs of 
our bodies and pray Thee that our 
daily bread may turn our hearts to 
God, who supplies both our physical 
and spiritual needs, Amen, 

~-STUART R, OGLESBY, Prayers for All 

Occasions, John Knox Press, 
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Our very best are 


Called to the Ministry 


By HARRY G. GOODYKOONTZ 


Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary 


‘Deak PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS ARE MEN. As a matter of 
fact, they have always been so, only 
people tried to put them on a pedes- 
tal where they could be looked up to— 
and ignored. In my class at Union 
Seminary 21 years ago, of the 4o-odd 
members, a dozen had won varsity 
letters and there were at least ,three 
team captains. Today’s seminary stu- 
dents have a maturity former genera- 
tions lacked. Over half of them are 
GI’s. Over half of them are married. 
The general caliber is quite good. The 
church has a right to be thankful for 
the fine group of men in her semi- 
naries who are preparing for the 
ministry. 

To be a good minister of Jesus 
Christ in today’s world is not an easy 
task. The ministry is perhaps the 
most strenuous of all vocations except 
medicine. The current work week is 


40 hours, and if by reason of time and 
a half, 48 hours. 


But the work of a conscientious 
minister runs from 60 to 70 hours a 
week. The best work, in the long run, 
is probably done by the men who 
take a little time off for relaxation 
and a little time to spend living with 
their families, so the 60-hour week is 
about right. 

The minister does little physical 
work, on the average, but many a day 
he is physically exhausted because of 
the intensity with which he has put 
himself into his work during the day. 
There may be four hours a day for 
study—sermon preparation, and the 
steady effort to grow in understanding 
of the Gospel, the world, and man 
who lives in the world, and how to 
bring these together dynamically and 
effectively. Then, there may be four 
hours a day for visiting with not less 
than five calls a day, and personal 
counseling. Too, there are weddings 
and funerals, committee meetings and 
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administrative duties, special services 
to the community by work on social 
service boards, by addresses to PTA’s, 
schools, civic clubs, etc. 


All in all, the minister has a lot to 
do besides “just getting up for one 
hour on Sunday morning and talking.” 
Actually, that one hour is the most 
important hour he spends in any 
week, and to preach the Gospel is 
the holiest of callings, and far from 
the easiest. The rewards are seldom 
material, but they are real. To hear 
one whom you have counseled say, 
“For the first time in my life, I feel 
like I’m really living”; to receive a 
letter ten years later, saying what a 
sermon had meant in the life of a 
youth; to stay rooted in a place across 
the years and see the fruit of your 


work in the lives of family after 
family; to go to bed at night physi- 
cally and emotionally whipped, but 
with a deep inner peace because you 
have been helping human beings to 
learn to live as sons of God and joint- 
heirs with Christ is to receive rewards 
equaled by no other. 


Pew FOR SOME SNAPSHOTS 
of the present crop of students which 
is not only the largest in number, but 
is also as good in quality as in quan- 
tity. The names are fictitious, the facts 
are true. 

George grew up in a manse. He 
prepared to be an electrical engineer. 
He spent four years in the military 
service as an officer. He received a 


(Continued on page 20) 
































THIS MONTH’S COVER shows 
how God’s Word has been brought 
to men in the language of their time 
from the earliest days of the written 
word. Etchings made by Thomas 
Nelson and Sons for the National 
Council show leaders in each period 
of history who have helped men un- 
derstand God by making His Word 
as clear to them as they could. 


MOsEs is pictured presenting the 
Ten Commandments to the Children 
of Israel on the tables of stone. He 
wrote in Hebrew—their language— 
the message God gave for them. 


PAUL’s letters of the Gospel were 
written in the Greek language, as 
spoken by the Corinthians, Galatians, 
Thessalonians, and others to whom 
he wrote. 


JEROME replaced the Old Latin 
translations of the Bible with a ver- 
sion in the language used at the start 
of the fifth century. This version was 
called the Vulgate, from a Latin word 
which means usual, or common, indi- 
cating the contrast between the old 
or classical Latin and that spoken and 
read in his time. 


WYCLIFFE, who lived in the four- 
teenth century, translated the Vulgate 
into English, in order that the “man 
of the street” in his country might 
have the Word of God in the lan- 
guage which he spoke. 


KING JAMEs gets the credit for the 
English Bible of two centuries later, 
having authorized scholars to revise 
existing versions into the Elizabethan 
English of 1611. 


PRESENT-DAY SCHOLARS, approved by 
the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A., have contrib- 
uted their best efforts to produce a 
version of the Bible accurate in the 
light of newly discovered manu- 
a te in language clear and mean- 
ingful to people of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Pictured in the photograph are 
some of the members of the Old Tes- 
tament Committee at work at the 
Yale Divinity School. 

The last day of this month marks 
the publication date of the Revised 
Standard Version of the Holy Bible. 
Since 1946, when the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the New Testament 
was published, Bible lovers have eag- 
erly awaited the appearance of the 
whole Bible in this revised form. Now 
at last we have the whole Bible in 
living language for our time. 
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SIGN CARDS 
IN 23 KT. GOLD 


Golden Signature 
“Prize” Assortment 
Our best-seller! 21 Christ- 
mas Wishes unrivalled for 
their richness and magni- 
ficence! Gorgeous colors! 
Artistically perfect! Com- 
plete with “Gold Writing” 
Kit. Sell this box for $1.25. 


Christmas Duets 
21 delightful, merry Christ- 
mas designs. Especially wel- 
comed by couples and fam- 
ilies. Handsomely decorated 
with sparkling glitters, 
spangles and flocking. Sell 
box for $1.00. 


Star Crest 

A 15-card assortment chock- 
full of velvety velour at- 
cachments on lustrous 
Kromekote folders. Each 
card die-cut and high- 
lighted with golden print- 
ing and dainty embossing. 
Sell this box for $1.25. 

















@ 


120 Kingston St., 
Boston 11, Mass. 


1812 Roscoe St., 
Chicago 13, Ill. 





ALL 3 BOXES OF FAMOUS 
CHILTON GREETING CARDS 


O O SELL THEM TO YOUR FRIENDS IN SPARE TIME—MAKE $2.20 PROFIT 
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THOUSANDS MAKE $50 AND MORE 
WITH THIS FAMOUS CHILTON PLAN 
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Think of it! More than TWO DOLLARS CASH PROFIT f boro, Mass,” 
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Greetings? You'll know the answer the minute you look 
at these colorful, inspiring masterpieces. Not just ordinary 
run-of-the-mill cards that folks look at just once and throw 
away, but heartwarming, unforgettable CHILTON Greet- 4 
ings—so beautiful you'll be tempted to frame every one. 
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See them for yourself, compare them with the most treas- 
ured cards you have ever given or received. Your own 
intelligence will tell you that there must be thousands 
of folks in your neighborhood who will be just as thrilled 
and delighted by these cards as you were. . . particularly 
when they discover that Chilton Christmas Greetings cost 
no more (and usually less) than just ordinary cards. 
Money will pour in on you! You will make a fat profit on 
every sale! You will earn $10, $20, $50 and more, quickly 
and easily! And you don’t need any experience—our free- 
money-making guide shows you how. 
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Please start my subscription to Pres- 
BYTERIAN SURVEY with the August 
issue. I think it is a wonderful issue. 
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Extending the Kingdom 

ENLARGING HER DOMAIN certainly should be the goal 
of the Church of Jesus Christ in this world. A factor 
which Christians ofttimes overlook is that “we become 
a redeemed people only by the process of redeeming 
others.” 

Read in this issue of Survey the great article by Dr. 
James L. Fowle . . . and dedicate yourself anew to the 
pledge that America shall not be a Rip Van Winkle 
while the world writhes in the agony of paganism. 


Next Month 


PEOPLE DON’T SING ENOUGH, and they don’t even sing 
some of the great songs they should sing, contends Mrs. 
John N. Thomas in a down-to-earth article on church 
music in the November issue of SurvEY. 

Church music, vocal and instrumental, will be the 
chief emphasis of next issue. . . . Church leaders will 
want to read the articles carefully and take a look at 
their own situations, musically speaking! 


The Cover 


Chief of the Alabama Indians and Senior Elder in the 
Presbyterian Church at Livingston, Texas, is Cooper 
Sylestine. As our Cover Man he wears native garb, in- 
cluding headgear which can be worn only by ranking 
chieftains. Chief Sylestine’s daughter teaches Sunday 
school. 


I am going to pass mine around to 
other members of our church. 

I am interested in the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men and 
have a fine chapter in our church. 

Your articles are fine and I receive 
much help for planning meetings. 

There is a lot I could say about 
every issue and your efforts to pub- 
lish a good Survey are appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
Lewis M. Evans 
Supervisor 13th Ward 
Binghamton, New York. 


Dear Editor: 


I have been greatly impressed by 
the continued improvement on the 
Survey. The picture-and-text cover- 
age of Assembly was excellent; it 
combined interest with vital informa- 
tion that all of our members should 
know. Make-up in general has im- 
proved considerably. 

Best wishes for continued good work. 
Sincerely yours, 
DeWitt Reppick 
The University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 
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ig Hh EF S b YT E H { A \ S Ul lt V E Y mote she Weceaker Joy Gift, through 

which a grateful Church expresses ap- 

preciation to the aged and dependent. 

NOVEMBER 1952 Vol. 42, No. 11 Such posters as the one below may 
easily be created by the Sunday 

school classes. The project would 


You will want to read help emphasize to young people and 
adults alike the true meaning of 


In this issue Nancy Thomas writes knowingly of Christmas: “Give Joy to yourself— 
Church Music . . . one of the finest articles SURVEY by giving to others through the Joy 
has ever presented on this important subject. pi 

In this issue, also, is the first of two great articles 
on “Happiness,” penned by an eminent Atlanta phy- 


———— 

i 
sician, Dr. J. K. Fancher. The writer speaks from a They re RETIRED. . 
rich background of helping people help themselves ‘Yet they still SERVE . ; 


to happiness—personal happiness and social happi- 
ness. Read this one aloud to the entire family! 


In the December issue 


Survey will introduce you to a Virginia minister 
whose superb Christmas essay we consider a real 
“find.” Not only does the Rev. H. R. Mahler Jr. 
prove himself a gifted writer of prose, but his poems 
and his Christmas songs commend themselves to 





posterity. “Christmas Reflections” will be highly ap- 
propriate reading for home or church. 
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O come, let us sing unto the Lord: let us make a joyful noise to 


the rock of our salvation. 


Let us come before his presence with thanksgiving, and make a 


joyful noise unto him with psalms. 
—PSALM 95:1-2. 
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oe 
’ a Re 9? 
Let’s get rid of “Xmas”! 
Written by Evelyn L. Nelson and Condensed from Family Circle: 


INETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-TWO is as good a year as any to 
start acting on the suggestion “‘Let’s get rid of ‘Xmas’!” 
Do you agree? To our way of thinking, Xmas should have 
been abolished long before it became so popular. 

Let’s get rid of Xmas as the abbreviation for Christmas. “X” as a 
symbol for the Greek letter x (chi), initial letter in the Greek name 
Christos, signifies Christ, but many of us have forgotten or never 
have known this meaning. The X is merely a timesaver—a substi- 
tute for Christ. 

Let’s keep Christ in Christmas. 

Let’s Get rip of the Xmas of Xtravagance, too. In this the United 
States leads the world. Where else do so many people go hog-wild 
in their making of a material Christmas? 

Let’s get rid of the Xmas of Xasperation. We abound with it 
when crowded stores become too much for us, or when the sales- 
a 2 don’t wait on us as quickly as we wish. 

If we get rid of the Xmas of Xasperation, we shall have made a 
good start toward ridding ourselves of the Xmas of Xhaustion also. 
We need to remember that while the shepherds came “with haste” 
to the stable in Bethlehem, they did not arrive exhausted. 

Let’s also get rid of the Xmas of Xcess. And that can mean 
either food or drink—or both. Just because the average person 
consumes 1,600 pounds of food a year, most of it need not be eaten 
at Christmas. 

Let’s get rid of the Xmas of Xhibition that has made this season 
a time to keep up with the Joneses: And as senseless as the Xmas 
of Xhibition is the Xmas of Xcuses and Xchanges. Let’s get rid of 
the day-after-Christmas excuse that something isn’t just what you 
want and that it can be exchanged for something closer to your 














In this Issue 


REV, HENRY RICHARD MAHLER, JR., 
Th.D., is pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Norton, Virginia. He was 
born at Waynes- 
boro, Virginia, 
grew up in 
Thomasville, 
Georgia, and is a 
graduate of Wash- 
ington and Lee 

University and 
Union Theological Seminary in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Prior to his Norton 
pastorate he served churches in Buch- 
anan County, Virginia and Richwood, 
West Virginia. His “Christmas Reflec- 
tions” which begins on page 4 was 
read to his congregation as a Christ- 
mas sermon last year. 


heart’s desire. Isn’t it more satisfactory 
in the long run to discover the 
thoughtfulness and love behind the 
gift? 

Yes, let’s get rid of Xmas—the Xmas 
in which Christ is an unknown quan- 
tity, the Xmas of Xtravagance, of 
Xasperation, of Xhaustion, of Xcess— 
the Xmas of Xcuses and Xchanges. 
Let’s let this year mark the Xodus of 
X from our celebration of the birth- 
day of Christ. 
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Screen Traveler, from Gendreau 


The Christ of Rio de Janeiro 


Come and look down with me 
From the peak of Corcovado, 
Over the forest-clad slopes, 

Over the crescent-shaped beaches, 
Over the spendid, beautiful city, 
And far out over the sea. 


Come and look down with me 
From the peak of Corcovado. 
But leave behind and forget 

All pride, all littleness, 

For you come to behold with me 
Earth’s manifestations of love. 


GERHARD FRIEDRICH 
Used by permission of The Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education. 








You Will Be 
Interested In 


e The articles about our mission 
work in Latin America. Dr. Baez- 
Camargo, a native of Latin America, 
describes the challenge to Protestants 
which is resulting from “A, Roman 
Catholic Revival in Latin America.” 
Dr. Bear tells the story of missions in 
Mexico, while the John Boyles show 
you a real picture of Brazil. To show 
that there is an active program of 
youth work south of the border, Miss 
Gammon writes about the plans for 
a youth conference in Brazil. In 
“Churches A-Building in Mexico,” 
Mrs. Myers describes the many new 
buildings being erected by energetic 
Protestants there. 


e “A Congregation Discovers Prayer,” 
the story of how a church has come 
to life because some of its members 
saw the need for small and conse- 
crated prayer groups within the con- 
gregation. 


e Dr. Thompson’s “Three Impera- 
tives,” which he considers necessary 
in every Presbyterian’s life if he is 
to grow as a Christian. 


e “The Call to United Christian 
Youth Action,” in which youth 
throughout the land will be engaged 
during the coming weeks and moaths. 


e A story for children, “The Little 
Donkey That Could,” describing a lit- 
tle Mexican boy and his problems 
with his pet donkey. 


e The Youth Page, containing the 
story of Chaplain Clark Poling and 
his faith. 


e Our cover photo: Gustav Ander- 
son, from A. Devaney, N. Y. 
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ORE IN A WHILE one may 
come across statements to the ef- 
fect that Roman Catholicism is de- 
clining in Latin America. It is true 
that, if compared with the almost 
absolute power the Roman Catholic 
Church held under the Iberian colo- 
nial administration, its present posi- 
tion .and influence are considerably 
limited. It may be therefore said with 
truth that, in general, Roman Cathol- 
icism has been going downhill ever 
since the Latin American continent 
severed its links of dependency from 
Spain and Portugal. But it is also true 
that the hierarchy has never been too 
slow in attempting to stage a come- 
back whenever conditions loom favor- 
able enough. 

It seems that one such revival is 
now taking place, of which we shall 
present a mere summary here. 


CEREMONIAL EMPHASIS 


One of the main aspects of this 
revival is purely ceremonial. There is 
a resurgence of splendor, of elaborate, 
dramatic rites, full of pageantry, mu- 
sic, and color. The worship of relics 
and images is central, combined with 
the paraphernalia of mass rallies and 
processions. To the Latin American 
soul, so sensitive to aesthetic values 
and so fond of sensorial experiences, 
all this seems to hold an almost ir- 
resistible appeal. 

Replicas of famous images, such as 
that of the Virgin of Fatima, and re- 
ligious objects, such as the “Holy 
Cross of Jerusalem” (said to bear a 
splinter of the actual cross where our 
Lord died), have toured several coun- 
tries, bringing special “blessings” to 
them, at the same time draining from 
their impoverished populations very 
substantial sums. Big public proces- 
sions are being staged even in coun- 
tries such as Mexico, where they are 
unconstitutional. Two years ago, I 
happened to witness a formidable one 
in La Paz, Bolivia, where some twenty 
thousand people paraded through the 
narrow streets, singing praises to the 
Virgin—incidentally, to the music, of 
all tunes, of the U. S. Marine Hymn. 

This ceremonial revival, although 
showing some positive aspects, such as 
increased attendance to church and a 
renewed stress on devotions, is often 
strongly tainted by superstitious prac- 


* Secretary, Committee for Christian Litera- 
ture in Latin America. 
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tices and frequently leads to a re- 
crudescence of fanaticism and intoler- 
ance. 


INCREASED POLITICAL POWER 


Another aspect of the Roman Cath- 
olic revival is the renewed attempt by 
the hierarchy to recover, retain, or 
increase its political power. This has 
been more apparent recently in Co- 
lombia, Peru, and Mexico. In Argen- 
tina there seems to be a widening 
break in the partnership of the Church 
with the anti-American Peron regime, 
which the Church helped into power. 
In Mexico, where the revolution of 
1910-17 resulted in the Church’s al- 
most complete loss of political force, 
the hierarchy is going full blast in its 
courting of public officials and in its 
attempt to dominate strategic political 
positions. 

The Archbishop of Mexico is often 
visiting with the President, to whose 
support he has publicly summoned 
all good Catholics. He has been also 
in recent months a most honored and 
indispensable guest at certain public 
functions and diplomatic parties where 
he appears in full regalia—a situation 
that has been unusual since the days 
of the Catholic Empire of Maximilian 
and the conciliatory Porfirio Diaz’ 
regime. The impression exists through- 
out Latin America that not only in 
Mexico, where the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy considers its hands strength- 
ened by the appointment of a Catho- 
lic, former Mayor O’Dwyer of Ke- 
fauver notoriety as United States Am- 
bassador, but also in other countries 
as well, the Church is playing up its 
anti-Communist position in order to 
secure stronger political grounds un- 
der the encouraging benevolence of 
the White House. 

One pf the means by which this 
political recovery is attempted is the 
Church’s effort to win the control of 
labor movements, Catholic unions 
have been organized wherever possi- 
ble, and where such a thing is pre- 
vented by law or judged premature 
by Catholic strategists, cells pledged 
to the Church are being planted in 
the existing liberal or radical unions. 
This interest in labor is only partly 
due to a sincere endeavor to practice 
the social doctrines of Leo XIII, as 
the case seems to be, for instance, in 
Costa Rica. There a few years ago 
fraternization with the revolutionists 
went so far that the Archbishop rode 








in a labor day parade in the same car 
with the. local Communist chieftain. 
In general, Roman Catholic “social 
work” and labor interests always tend 
to be only a tool for political domina- 
tion. 

Similar interest with apparently the 
same ultimate end in sight is now 
being shown by the hierarchy in the 
farmers, especially the peons. Some 
political parties that represent the 
Church’s position unofficially, such as 
the Mexican sinarquistas, have made 
their major policy to enlist recruits 
from this class. A Catholic Agricul- 
tural Week was held not long ago in 
Mexico where the clergy demon- 
strated a tender solicitude for the 
land laborers, and bishops drove trac- 
tors in big manufacturers’ demonstra- 
tions. Significantly enough, when for 
centuries under the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese rule the Church herself was 
the wealthiest Iandowner in Latin 
America, tenants and peons were kept 
in utter ignorance, submission, and 
poverty. Now that secular movements 
are stirring up these masses and, under 
radical leaders, have organized them 
into powerful social and political ma- 
chineries, the Church suddenly has be- 
come interested in their welfare and 
in putting them under her wing. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
CONTROL 


A widespread awakening of interest 
in education and a concerted effort 
to get Catholic indoctrination into 
public schools has also become a part 
of this revival. Under colonial rule, 
and in some countries even for some 
time afterwards, the Church held a 
complete monopoly of education, 
both private and public. Many coun- 
tries reacted against it and established 
the non-religious public school, the 
escuela laica. Others, such as Argen- 
tina and Peru, kept Catholic catechi- 
zation as a formal part of the public 
school curriculum, and in some cases 
(Peru, v. gr.) even of private, includ- 
ing Protestant, schools. 

Energetic drives, as in Puerto Rico, 
or cautious “feelers,” as in Mexico, 
have been put out recently by the 
Church, putting Catholic indoctrina- 
tion back into public schools. The 
Puerto Rico drive was defeated by 
liberal and Protestant opposition. The 
Mexico “feelers” have been exposed 
also by liberals and Protestants, In 
several countries, most noticeably in 


Costa Rica, nuns are being hastily 
trained in order to infiltrate the public 
schools as regular teachers under 
government pay. Even liberal Chile 
passed a law last year establishing 
Catholic instruction in all govern- 
ment-supported schools. With Catho- 
lics in the majority, these moves point 
to the delivering of the public school 
system back into the hands of the 
clergy, and it is for that reason that 
liberals and Protestants oppose them. 


GROWING INTOLERANCE 


Another aspect of the Catholic re- 
vival is a renewed swelling of intoler- 
ance, In the last few years, Mexico, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Colombia have ex- 
perienced a recrudescence of Catho- 
lic persecution of dissenting faiths, 
particularly the Protestant, to such 
extremes as mob violence, murder, ar- 
son, and plunder. Church-supported 
regimes in several countries still deny 


-full religious freedom to non-Catho- 


lics. And except for mild, innocuous 
and rare recommendations to the con- 
trary, there is almost nothing that 
Catholic Church authorities have done 
to hold their people back. 


THREE GOOD ASPECTS OF 
REVIVAL 


There are perhaps only three bright 
spots in this otherwise dark picture of 
a Catholic revival. The first is a new 
interest in the Bible, although so far 
shown only by a few isolated and 
relatively weak signs. Two new Cath- 
olic Spanish translations of the Scrip- 
tures have been published in the last 
few years, both made directly from 
the Hebrew and Greek originals. This 
fact is a significant departure from 
the traditional policy of the Church 
in Iberian countries. Slight repercus- 
sions of the French Catholic Biblical 
revival headed by Madeleine Chasles 
have reached South America. Her 
book, What Is the Bible and How to 
Study It, which begins with the state- 
ment, “The Bible is mot a Protestant 
book,” and which goes on to encour- 
age Catholics not to be afraid to 
study it, has been published by an 
official publisher of the Roman 
Catholic Church. In many Catholic 
churches, the Scripture for the day is 
read aloud to the people in Spanish 
while mass is being said, then distrib- 
uted after the service in printed form. 
It is true that this interest in the Bible 
mostly arises from fear that otherwise 


Bibles distributed by Protestants will 
fall into the hands of the faithful, but 
nevertheless it is a hopeful sign in a 
continent that for centuries has been 
systematically denied personal access 
to the Word. 

The second bright spot is an in- 
cipient revival of Catholic theological 
thinking, which after the great golden 
era of Spanish theology in the six- 
teenth century has been so strikingly 
sterile. It befell to a French layman, 
M. Jacques Maritain, to become the 
ferment that has begun to leaven and 
to vitalize Catholic thought in Latin 
America. The significant point is that 
Maritain has come to be within the 
Roman fold the most brilliant and out- 
spoken defender of human rights, of 
freedom of conscience, of the con- 
ception of a nonpolitical Church, and 
of fraternal love between members of 
different religious creeds. 

Finally, some Catholic organizations 
are beginning to launch big “moraliza- 
tion campaigns” especially directed 
against pornographic shows and litera- 
ture, gambling, prostitution, and other 
social evils. Since in Latin America 
there has been a wide traditional gap 
between religious practices and prac- 
tical religion or personal ethics, this 
new stress, although in danger of stay- 
ing on superficial levels, is neverthe- 
less something to be welcomed, en- 
couraged, and watched with reason- 
able expectation. 


WHAT OF THE PROTESTANTS? 


In the face of this Catholic revival 
in that part of the world, it seems 
to me that the Protestant role is to 
continue to oppose, both firmly and 
wisely, those negative aspects in it that 
aim at the re-establishment of the 
totalitarian political domination of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, and to 
carry on an enlightened evangelistic, 
social, and educational work for the 
emancipation of body, mind, soul, 
and spirit. On the other hand, it must 
watch with interest and encourage if 
possible, those other aspects that rep- 
resent a Biblical, ethical, and theologi- 
cal revival which may eventually in- 
volve a trend towards a more pro- 
gressive and tolerant position of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Even if the 
latter proves to be, as it very well 
may, just wishful thinking, the posi- 
tive aspects of the Catholic revival 
in Latin America must at least be wel- 
comed. 
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women pounding their clothes on the 
rocks at the water’s edge, and spread- 
ing them like colored flowers to dry 
on the bushes, We are on the high- 
Jands now, passing through forests 
of stately pines. Now we are on the 
coastal plain with the cocoanut palms 
radiant with the setting sun. 

Beautiful Mexico City does not lie 
in the area for which we are respon- 
sible, but it is the hub of the highways, 
and so connécts the activities in the 
states where our mission works. Our 
theological seminary and the language 
school for new missionaries are lo- 
cated there, and many committee 
meetings are most conveniently held 
in the capital city. 

Picturesque cities, well known to 
the American tourist, lie on the high- 
ways running through our territory. 
We take the road south from Mexico 
City and soon we are in Cuernavaca, 
which from the time of the Aztec 
emperors and Cortes to the present 
has been the resort of the notable of 
Mexico from the bustle of life in the 
Capital. Fifty miles more brings us to 
Taxco, the ancient silver-mining town 
climbing the mountain with its quaint 
narrow streets and many tinted houses, 
loved by artists and tourists alike. 
Continuing south, we pass through 
Iguala, the financial center of Guer- 
rero and Chilpancingo, the capital of 
the state. 

If we are mission-minded, we may 


take side trips from these cities in a 
jeep up over the narrow, unpaved 





In a poor place, among poor people, Miss Beaty teaches the Bible, which is a source of 
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great enrichment and the foundation of the Christian Church in Mexico. 


THIS IS THE COUNTRY 


OLR mission work in Mexico is 
located against a background of 
natural beauty and picturesque life 
well known to the American tourist. 
It lies south and west of Mexico City, 
largely in the states of Guerrero and 
Michoacan, which extend from the 
central plateau to the Pacific. There 
are some fine cities in the north of 
Mexico, but the arid plains covered 
with cacti and mesquite and the drab 
little towns with their adobe houses 
are not very attractive. 

The picture changes, however, as 
you go southward and climb upon the 
central plateau which averages about 
7,500 feet above the sea. Here you are 
surrounded by an ever-changing pano- 
rama of mountain scenes. Soon you 
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cross the final ridge and there lies be- 
fore you an unforgettable scene—the 
plain of Mexico with its great city 
lying like a jewel in its midst. 

Less impressive, perhaps, but not 
less beautiful, are the little valleys 
nestling in the mountains, the mona- 
stery-crowned hills, and little towns 
and villages dominated by their an- 
cient churches. In clear weather you 
may catch a view of “Popo” or “Ixta” 
or the Toluca volcano, snow-crowned 
and serene. Around some turn in the 
road will be the blazing gold of the 
flamboyant trees, or a house entwined 
with bougainvillea. The road passes 
steep mountain sides, planted far up 
their slopes with corn and bananas, 
and valley fields vivid with many- 
hued wild flowers. You cross a stream, 
and spread below you are the laundry- 


roads, climbing up and over the steep 
ridges to the little towns, Teloloapan 
and Cuetzala, or Tixtla, lying in the 
valleys beyond, where our mission- 
aries are at work. We then continue 
down the highway till we arrive at 
the ancient Spanish port of Acapulco, 
now a famous resort, the hills of its 
land-locked harbor crowned with 
modern and luxurious hotels. We have 
no missionaries living at Acapulco, but 
the mission plans to open a new hos- 
pital nearby on the coastal plain. 
Again, we may take the paved high- 
way west from Mexico City through 
the broader valleys and less oppres- 
sive mountains of Michoacan. It will 
bring us to Toluca, noted for its beau- 
tiful basketry; to Zitacuaro, and then 
to Morelia, with its ancient aqueduct 
and beautiful cathedral; and then on 
to Uruapan, the little town now 
known to tourists as the place from 
which you visit the active volcano at 
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Washing clothes in the river may be fun for the children, but it is just one more task 








that makes life difficult for the women of Mexico. 


Paricutin. These are all centers of our 
institutional and evangelistic work. 

For the passing tourist there is much 
of beauty and attractiveness in our 
section of Mexico, and the missionary 
also enjoys its beauty. But at the same 
time, for those who live there, there is 
much that is not beautiful: the drab 
little towns; the poverty of the land 
and of the people; the ignorance and 
superstition and disease; and the ugli- 
ness of sin. 


THE CAUSES OF THE 
RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 


Let us now look at the political-re- 
ligious background in Mexico against 
which our mission work is done. To 
understand this background we must 
take a brief look at the history of 
Mexico beginning with the Spanish 
conquest under Cortes in 1519, Mex- 
ico speedily became a province of 
Spain to be exploited, and its peo- 
ple were soon baptized into the Roman 
Catholic Church. Nevertheless they 
carried with them much of their su- 
perstition and paganism. This still 
characterizes their religious life. From 
the Conquest till 1857 Catholicism was 
the only legal religion. Catholic 
churches crowned every town and 
village. Monasteries and convents were 
established everywhere. If any church 
ever had the opportunity to transform 
the life of a people surely the Roman 
Catholics had that opportunity in 
Mexico. Yet we come to the begin- 
ning of the last century with the 
Roman Catholic Church rich and 


powerful and the masses of the peo- 
ple sunk in poverty and ignorance. 

The Mexicans have attempted to 
change this situation through a series 
of social upheavals called “revolu- 
tions.” The first was for indepen- 
dence, 1810-1821. Two parish priests, 
Miguel Hildago and Jose Maria More- 
los, were among the leaders of the 
movement to throw off the yoke of 
Spain. The effort was successful, but 
the power fell into the Hands of the 
large landowners in Mexico, (among 
whom was the Roman Catholic 
Church), and the condition of the 
common people was not improved. 

The second revolution for reform 
under the leadership of Benito Juarez 
culminated in the Constitution of 1857 
against the bitter opposition of the 
conservative landowners and_ the 
Catholic Church. It granted religious 
liberty and called for a redistribution 
of the land and popular education and 
attacked the power and the privilege 
of the Church. In spite of the Consti- 
tution, however, the conservatives re- 
tained control, and the reforms were 
largely forgotten. 

Then came the dictatorship of 
President Diaz, 1876-1910. Under his 
leadership foreign capital was invited 
into the country, the natural resources 
and industries were developed, and 
Mexico had the appearance of prog- 
ress and prosperity. But this was not 
for the masses, who remained in ig- 
norance and sank still lower in pov- 
erty. 

The third 


revolution, springing 


from the masses in 1910, was more 
successful. Some progress has been 
made in putting into effect the re- 
forms of the Constitution of 1857 as 
they are now embodied in the Con- 
stitution of 1917. Land has been re- 
distributed and real progress has been 
made in pushing popular education, 
so that now in the villages the best 
building is usually the school building. 

Bitter experience, however, had 
taught the reformers that they must 
break the power of the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy if real reform be made 
possible. So, in spite of the cries of 
persecution, many laws were put into 
effect directly limiting the work of 
the Church. In brief, all church prop- 
erty, including churches, was made 
the property of the State, who might 
give permission to use some of it for 
distinctly religious purposes under cer- 
tain conditions. Churches were for- 
bidden to operate secular schools or 
to have convents or monasteries. Non- 
Mexicans could not serve as pastors 
of churches or perform clerical rites. 
Religious rites could not be performed 
outside of church buildings, and the 
clergy could not wear a garb distinc- 
tive of their calling. 

Some of these laws are extreme and 
place difficult limitations on the work 
of the Protestants as well as of the 
Catholics. Our schools, with the ex- 
ception of the Bible schools and semi- 
nary, had to be closed. Mexican Prot- 
estants have to petition the Govern- 
ment for permission to build a church 
which, when built, becomes the prop- 
erty of the Government. Full respon- 
sibility for the organization of the 
National Church was thrown upon 
the Mexican leaders before they were 
prepared for it. Some foreign evan- 
gelists felt that they were frustrated 
in their work when they could not 
perform the duties of a pastor. and 
some of them returned to the States. 
The difficulties of the unsettled situa- 
tion in Mexico did not seem to chal- 
lenge many new recruits, and little 
advance was made in the work of our 
mission till recently. 


MEXICO’S CHALLENGE 


The laws have not changed, and the 
Protestants have tried to abide by the 
law and find satisfactory ways of 
spreading the Gospel, and they are 
finding them. Certainly in our mis- 
sion today there is a spirit of en- 
thusiasm and an eager desire to take 
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advantage of the opportunities which 
challenge them on every side. This 
brings us to the third background 
against which our mission works, the 
background of challenging need which 
is also recognized as a God-given op- 
portunity. Among the masses of the 
people there is a great need for medi- 
cal work, and in the spirit of Christ 
our hospitals can help to meet it. Our 
hospital at Morelia, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Hervey Ross, is already 
taxed to capacity and needs a new 
building to meet its opportunities. 
Plans are afoot to establish a new hos- 
pital under Dr. James Boyce on the 
coastal plain near Acapulco, and for 
this additional personnel will be 
needed. Through this medical work 
we not only have an opportunity to 
demonstrate the love of God for the 
needy, but prepare a welcome for the 
evangelist and a place to preach in 
the homes of those who have been 
healed. 

The missionary is also challenged to 
prepare a Mexican leadership for the 
Church, both lay and clerical, both 
men and women. Hence our Bible 
schools and seminary. But the prepara- 
tion of leadership is closely linked 
with the establishment of self-support- 
ing churches in a land of real poverty. 
In part the solution will be through 
the teaching of Christian stewardship; 
in part, through helping the Christians 
reach a higher standard of living. 

But the greatest challenge that the 
mission is feeling today is the chal- 
lenge of the unoccupied territory. 
Due to an inadequate force, the mis- 
sion has never been able to reach the 
four million people for whom we are 
responsible, and most of our work has 
been done along the main highways. 
But today there is a new eagerness on 
the part of the mission to press on 
into the neglected fields lying off 
these highways. The work will not 
be easy. The roads are mostly poor 
or nonexistent. Some of the low areas 
are less healthy and attractive for liv- 
ing. The work will be pioneer work. 
But the people who need the Gospel 
are there and our Church on whom 
the responsibility for their evangeliza- 
tion rests, so far has done little or 
nothing about it. This background of 
unmet evangelistic need is the reason 
why our Mexican Mission is calling 
urgently for three new evangelistic 
couples. 
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Missions at a Glance 


Thumbnail Summaries of the Ghurch’s World Mission 


By Mrs. Norman Horner * 
Africa 


Urbanization and changing social scene in the African Belgian Congo 
demand new missionary strategy. The Presbyterian Church, U.S., works 
in an area approximately four hundred by four hundred miles, bisected 
by one of the few railroads on the continent. The Birthday Offering of 


1951 is making possible the building of chapels in the growing urban 
centers along this railroad. 


Brazil 


The fastest-growing Protestant church in the world, where mission- 
aries are colleagues of strong Brazilian leaders as the frontiers of Brazil 
move westward, is already sending foreign missionaries to Portugal. 


China 


Under the pressures of war and Communism, all but two of the mis- 
sionaries of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., have been evacuated. For the 
present, missionary doors are closed, but the Church of Christ in China 
continues strong and courageous in the face of persecution, Some of our 
missionaries who formerly worked in China are being sent to Formosa to 
help Canadian Presbyterian missionaries serve refugees from China. 


Eeuador 


The Boagd of World Missions contributes to the work of the United 
Andean Mission, in co-operation with three other denominations of Pres- 
byterian and Reformed faith. A doctor and his wife represent us. 


Japan 


Unparalleled evangelistic opportunity followed the Occupation. Mis- 
sionaries declare that rightly handled this could mean fuller evangeliza- 


tion of Japan than has ever before seemed possible. It could be a case of 
now or never. 


Korea 


Despite millions of wandering, homeless refugees and the inevitable 
devastation of war, the Korean Church is vital, spiritually alert, and 
growing faster than at any time in its history, Eight missionaries of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., are working there as this summary is writ- 
ten. Others plan to return as soon as possible. Missionaries at present are 
giving most of their time to the care of refugees. 


Mexico 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Mexico is the 
fruit of mission work by both branches of the Presbyterian Church. Since 
church schools are prohibited by law, both education and evangelism 
are carried on in church buildings, with many students living in mission 
hostels and private homes. Missionaries are all considered by the Mexican 
government as lay workers, but are welcome colleagues of Mexican 


church leaders. 
Portugal 


The Board of World Missions gives financial assistance and moral 
support to the fine missionary enterprise of the Brazilian Church in 
Catholic-dominated Portugal. An American missionary couple has been 
requested to serve in Portugal. 


* Writer and onetime missionary in Africa. 





Churches A-Building in Mexico 
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Above: Twenty-five years ago the 
pastor of this little Protestant church 
at Mazatepec, Mexico, was murdered 
by fanatics. Now the congregation 
is building a much larger church— 
the dark adobe building behind the 
present one. 


HURCHES are a-building in the 

south of Mexico—Presbyterian 
churches. Many of them might not 
look like churches to you; they have 
no vaulted ceilings, no churchly win- 
dows, no stately columns, no awe- 
inspiring sanctuaries. That sort of 
church building already abounds in 
this country: spendid structures put 
up generations ago wherever the 
Spaniards penetrated in their con- 
quest of the land, and wherever they 
could enslave a sufficient number of 
Indians to work out in stone their 
magnificent plans to the last exquisite 
detail. 

The Presbyterian churches of which 


*Mrs. Z. V. Myers, missionary Cuernavaca, 
Mexico. 
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I am writing have none of those char- 
acteristics. They are simple buildings, 
some of them only one room, with 
few of the features which are consid- 
ered churchly, but they are houses of 
prayer and worship, suited to the 
needs of the worshipers. 

Our Mexican congregations are, for 
the most part, small and made up of 
families who have extremely low in- 
comes. For this reason, no matter how 
hard a congregation strives or how 
generously it gives, it finds that the 
cost of putting up a building adequate 
for its needs, or of enlarging and re- 
conditioning an old one, is more than 
it can raise, even over a period of 
years. However, many churches have 
had their building programs and have 


By Carolyn Rogers Myers * 


Below: The congregation of Atayac, 
Guerrero, in front of their church, which 
is under construction. 





acquired land and begun collecting 
materials, and a few of the older 
church buildings have been repaired 
and improved to some extent. Year 
after year, the Presbyteries have asked 
the Mission for help on the expense 
of building or improving their 
churches, but year after year, the 
Mission has had to reply that there 
was no way to grant their request. 
The ministers and congregations were 
becoming discouraged, the work was 
suffering, in some places seeming to 
have reached a standstill because of 
their being no place for public wor- 
ship; the Mission shared in the gen- 
eral sense of frustration. 

But, early last year, thanks to the 
Program of Progress, a fund of ten 
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thousand dollars was made available 
to the Mexico Mission precisely for 
the purpose of helping these strug- 
gling congregations to build. A surge 
of enthusiasm and new life is going 
over the churches now because they 
know that help is available. Since last 
March no fewer than fifteen congre- 
gations have met the necessary re- 
quirements and have received Mis- 
sion help. Thirteen others have had 
their applications for help approved 
but have not yet stated the amounts 
which they are eligible to receive; 
others are working hard to qualify 
for help before another meeting of 
Presbytery. 

In order to work through the 
proper channels, to grant the fund 
equitably, and to use it as a further 
stimulus to effort on the part of the 
local congregations, the Mission re- 
quires that each application for help 
be presented through the Presbytery 
of the congregation concerned. Fur- 


thermore, the money is granted on a 
basis of what the congregation itself 
has raised in actual cash since the be- 
ginning of 1951, or of the value of 
land or building materials donated 
during the same period. Small, new 
congregations, which need only a sim- 
ple room as a beginning, are granted 
peso (equivalent to American dollar) 
for peso, up to two thousand pesos 
from the Mission, Larger congrega- 
tions may receive up to three thou- 
sand pesos from the Mission, but on a 
lower ratio—one peso of the Mis- 
sion to two from the congregation. 
The largest churches go on a ratio of 
one peso from the Mission to every 
three from the congregation, and the 
maximum help is five thousand pesos. 

Although the Mexican Presbyte- 
rians are keenly aware of the con- 
trast between their plain church build- 
ings and the ornate, sumptuous Ro- 
man Catholic ones, they take great 
pride in their templos and love them, 


Let’s teach missions a new way 


AS Moder a8 TV osc seus none: 


| he NOT JUST anyone who can 
be inspired for missions by singing 
commercials and television puppets! 
But that’s how Mrs. William H. Hef- 
elfinger of Westminster Church in St. 
Louis, Missouri, got a new idea for a 
stewardship program she had been 
worrying about for a young couples’ 
club in her church. With Mrs, Wil- 
liam T. Moorman, a friend with a 
gift for writing, she began discussing 
puppets as a good medium for Chris- 
tian education. 

Mrs. Pobai Crane Hefelfinger, 
daughter of missionaries to China, 
doesn’t want to ride along on her 
parents’ reputation. She doesn’t need 
to! An art major at Agnes Scott Col- 
lege, she has talented hands that paint 
portraits and murals, or can mould 
papier-maché figures for a puppet 
show to present missions to a new 


* Writer and onetime missionary in Africa. 
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generation of television-minded young 
people as few missionary talks can. 

Her first experiment with puppets 
in the church produced the steward- 
ship program about the Parable of the 
Talents. It was so effective that when 
plans last year for a speaker for the 
Women’s Birthday Luncheon fell 
through, Mrs. Hefelfinger and Mrs. 
Moorman got busy and made a new 
show which they called “Birthday 
Luncheon 1951.” Even singing com- 
mercials were used. The Birthday Of- 
fering was more than $100 greater 
than ever before. The puppet show 
was a clever demonstration of what 
can be done to bring Christian edu- 
cation up to date. 

Mrs. Hefelfinger and Mrs. Moor- 
man demonstrated their puppets at 
the World Mission Conference at 
Montreat in a play, “Alice in Mission- 
land.” The script was written by Mrs. 
Moorman, who is the sister of Dr. 


not only because they represent the 
focal point of their worship, but also 
because their construction represents 
great personal sacrifice on their part. 
Mexican Christians give generously 
from their deep poverty and, accord- 
ing to our standards, they often give 
“beyond their power.” Then, want- 
ing to give more, many of them labor 
with their hands to level the ground, 
to make the adobes, or to carry the 
brick, and to erect the building. 
The hope of your Mexico Mission 
is that this new surge of life brought 
about throughout the Presbyterian 
Church in Southern Mexico because 
of the help you are giving through 
the Program of Progress, will carry 
over into all phases of the Church’s 
work, that many new converts will 
be added to the churches because of it, 
and that Christian character may be 
strengthened and ennobled through 
the effort, the sacrifice, and the love 
which are being expended upon each 
building as it is being erected. 


William Rule of our Congo Mission. 
Several real missionaries were used 
as auxiliary speakers in “Missionland.” 
It was suggested that where mission- 
aries are not available, excerpts from 
missionary letters can be used to bring 
reality to the drama of missions. 

To prove that even an amateur can 
make puppets, Mrs. Hefelfinger con- 
ducted a workshop one afternoon 
where she shared the trade secrets of 
puppet shows. She claims it takes only 
about two weeks to create a new pup- 
pet show. 

“Why shouldn’t we use the best of 
modern advertising methods in the 
Church?”’ asks Mrs. Hefelfinger.: 
“Business organizations use eye-catch- 
ing slogans, dramatizations, and jin- 
gles; obviously it pays. Why shouldn’t 
they work in the Church?” 

It is apparent that something new 
has been added to the long list of 
mediums for Christian education. 
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Above: These folks are making the 
wheels go ‘round in young people’s 
work all over Brazil. Pictured are 
leaders from Rio and Sao Paulo, North 
and South, capital cities, and far in- 
terior towns. 


[- WASN’T an ordinary group of 
young people who gathered in Rio 
de Janeiro last February at the beau- 
tiful little Presbyterian Church of 
Copacabana, just two blocks from the 
famous beach. The joy in their faces 
and the concentration with which 
they went about their activities were 
of the sort to make people wonder 
who are they, and what makes them 
tick? 

They came from various parts of 





Above: These young people are going somewhere and they'll be taking others al ith 
Members of the Central Organizing Committee for the third National en pop ee Besa 


young people leave Boa Viagem Island (background), after an all-day retreat, 


made for the conference to be held in February, 1952. 


where plans were 
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Brazil—about twenty representatives 
from fourteen of the thirty existing 
presbyterial youth federations. Stu- 
dents, teachers, secretaries, a few get- 
ting a start in business, an occasional 
graduate in law or medicine, seminary 
students—most of them in their early 
or middle twenties, leaders in their 
local or regional organizations. And 
all of them sufficiently concerned over 
the present and future of young peo- 
ple’s work in the church to take time 
off from their ordinary duties and de- 
vote themselves to the problems of a 
greater task which binds them all to- 
gether in a common loyalty. During 
five days they carried out their own 
program of worship, study, and fel- 





Abave: Time out for almoco—Brazil’s 
noonday meal. Thanks to the women of 
Copacabana Church, this was one of the 
most popular hours on the program! 


Right: Prayer, Bible study, and much 
thought and discussion have gone into 
the choice of a theme for the conference. 
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Are (oing Somewhere! 


lowship, with the purpose of making 
initial plans for the churchwide young 
people’s conference, to be held next 
month. 

Young people’s work in the Pres- 
byterian Church of Brazil has devel- 
oped largely through the vision and 
efforts of the young people them- 
selves, at a time when most of the 
church’s resources have of necessity 
been dedicated to reaching out be- 
yond its own boundaries in a strong 
evangelistic effort. So, lacking the lux- 
uries of full-time paid workers and a 
highly trained adult leadership, these 
pioneers in young people’s work are 
forging from their own experience a 
framework through which others also 


inay find new opportunities for life 
enrichment and self- -giving service. 

It is on the shoulders of young peo- 
ple such as these who came together 
at that meeting almost a year ago that 
the responsibility still largely rests for 
the carrying on of this phase of the 
church’s ministry to those within her 
fellowship. A big order? Yes, for few 
of them have enjoyed the privileges 
of a specialized preparation for the 
task which confronts them. But they 
have been with the Master, and at His 
side have caught a vision that glorifies 
their living and provides the dynamic 
for the tasks which they are under- 
taking in His name. 

Truly, they are giving the “much 
that is expected” of those to whom 
much has been given—the gift of 
Him “whom to know is life eternal.” 


Below: In plenary session, all heads go to 
work on the reports brought in by the 
committees. There were also talks on 
younger teen-agers, camping, and other 
new phases of the work. 
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Youre Helping Produce This Brazilian 


Send us some pictures of Brazil! 
That is a request we have often re- 
ceived which we never do completely 
answer. If we had the film, the cam- 
era, the time, and the technique, this 
is what we would do. 


LONG SHOT: Map of South Amer- 
ica. The half of the continent in 
green is Brazil. 


MIDDLE SHOT: Minas Gerais is 
that large south central state with 
the beak to the west. 


CLOSE UPS: In Formiga there is a 
one-ton truck in a street. Several 
persons loading a gasoline genera- 
tor, suitcases, boxes of books and 
tracts, duffle bags of covers and 
wraps, a public-address system, 
some lunch and boiled water, and 
many other things into the truck. 
When all the people get seated you 
see two new missionaries, fresh out 
from the U.S., both blondes, Rev. 
Rogers McLane and Miss Betty 
Tinley, and the Boyle family of 
five. Off they go for a trip into just 
part of the Oeste de Minas Evan- 
gelistic Field. 


(You are not supposed to keep swing- 
ing a movie camera around panning 
the whole horizon, and besides, dust 
from O Mensageiro (The Messenger), 
the mission truck, is hard on a lens, So 
we shall save a bit on film and time 
and take shots only occasionally.) 


LONG SHOT: Of Bambui, which 
has its foundations in the dust and 
its tile roofs in the bright sunshine. 
Though much smaller than For- 
miga (only about six thousand 
population) it will be a much more 
central location for missionaries in 
this evangelistic field. 


MIDDLE SHOTS: On a small lot in 
Bambui is an old house belonging 
to the congregation, being torn 
down for usable material. Next shot 


* Missienaries in Formiga, Brazil. 


Movie 


By Rev. and Mrs. 
John Boyle * 


—DMissionaries see a fine big lot, 
and work beginning on a simple 
hall (to serve as church too until 
one can be built) and the part of 
the lot which may become the 
manse area. 


LONG SHOT: Of the Leper Colony, 
about four miles out from Bambui— 
many large buildings, O Mensageiro 
parked near one, and three mission- 
aries walking about in the colony. 


CLOSE UPS: First shot: Of the radi- 
antly smiling face of Sr. Jose Naves, 
as he shows the missionaries the 
work of the plastering inside of the 
small and humble preaching hall of 
the evangelicals in the colony. 
“Congregacao Evangelica” it is 
called because it includes Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Pentecostals, and 
others who may come to worship in 
spirit and truth. (This group de- 
pends upon us for pastoral care and 
the administration of the sacra- 
ments.) Next shot is too dark, for 
it is night, of the swollen and red- 
dened face of a leper woman, 
happy and smiling as she looks at 
the wall of a porch. Mr. McLane 
is projecting lovely color trans- 
parencies, including some Bible 
stories, whose script is read out 
loud for over two hundred at- 
tentive persons. The camera can- 
not catch all the smiles of thank 
you as Betty Tinley goes among the 
lepers, giving out Christmas cards 
which bear Bible words of hope 
and comfort. A sound tract would 
distinguish the stopping of the “put- 
put” of the generator as equipment 


goes back into O Mensageiro and 
would pick up the “Go with God” 
farewells of those who stay behind. 
No film would get the sympathetic 
suffering of the missionaries and 
also their joy in ministering to all 
these whose souls are healed by 
Christ, in whom are no boundaries 
of race, color, or disease. Only sin 
makes men “unclean.” 


LONG SHOT: A mountain range, 
with much coffee planted in even 
rows, and some forests, 


MIDDLE SHOTS: On a road curve, 
near top of a high hill is O Mensa- 
geiro, parked with a large loud 
speaker on top. On sound film you 
would hear hymns, Bible selections, 
and urgent invitations to services 
that night near the homes of three 
believing families. Next Shot: Again 
night, but not too dark, for lights 
fed by generator juice are strung 
up over ninety persons standing or 
seated on backless benches in front 
of Sr. Joao Tome’s house. 


CLOSE UPS: Three little mission- 
ary children crowd up near mother, 
with other little ones to see music 
come from the keys of the portable 
organ. Face of a thin, brown-eyed 
girl, shyly trying to sing a Gospel 
chorus. There is no day school and 
no Sunday school, so she cannot 
read or sing, but how happy she 
is that the missionaries brought the 
organ, over rough roads, to her 
home. Face of a brown-skinned 
young man, Antonio Tome, about 
twenty-five years old. How he 
smiles with joy, for here at Bar- 
reirinho, in the mountains, he has 
worked during the long vacation 
from the school in Lavras, where 
he is preparing to go to the Semi- 
nary. 


MIDDLE SHOT: Around a curve 
appears O Mensageiro, on way back 
to Formiga, and comes to a stop to 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Why the “FUSS 
and FURY” 


About Formosa? 


By James N. Montgomery * 


_— is not only beautiful 
but is important. No one disputes 
the beauty. There are fifty mountains 
ten thousand feet or more. It was a 
grief to the Japanese that several of 
these are higher than their sacred 
Mount Fuji. Hence, they never let 
that fact be published to the world. 
The plains are covered with green 
rice fields, and the mountains, with 
semitropical trees. Fruits are in abun- 
dance, and no one is starving here. 
Coal and metals are mined. Oil, tea, 
and sugar are produced in quantity. 


THE PEOPLE 


There are about five million Chi- 
nese Formosans who have come here 
during the last three hundred years 
from the adjoining Chinese provinces 
of Fuchien and Kwangtung. For fifty 
years they were under Japanese rule 
and received some good training in 
many lines. When these people came 
they drove the tribes people, who are 
Malayan, to the high mountains. 
There are several hundred thousand 
of these people, known formerly as 
head-hunters. The Japanese educated 
them, and now they are turning in 
mass to Christianity under the free- 
dom of the present Chinese govern- 
ment on the Island. In addition to the 
above there are about two million 
refugee Chinese who came here in the 
last five years to escape being under 
the present regime on the mainland of 
China. Among these people are many 
in government, teaching, or business 
who were educated in America. There 
is also a mass movement to Chris- 
tianity among these mainland Chinese. 

Christian work in this Island has 
been going on for over eighty years. 
The Canadian Presbyterian Mission 


* Missionary in Formosa, China. 
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in North Formosa will celebrate 
its eightieth anniversary next year. 
In the south of the Island the Eng- 
lish Presbyterians have been work- 
ing for an even longer time. While 
the adjoining Islands, the Philippines, 
are Roman Catholic, this Island is 
largely Presbyterian. This is alto- 
gether true among the original For- 
mosans and the aboriginal tribes. 
Among the mainland refugees, many 
new branches of the Christian Church 
have come. Some of these are most 
constructive, and are beginning to 
build up new churches everywhere. 
The Youth for Christ teams are quite 
active. On the other hand there are 
many divisive sects which are creating 
much disturbance and _ confusion 
among peace-loving Christians. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


Why all the “fuss and fury” about 
Formosa? First there is the urgency 
in view of the tremendous opportu- 
nity for Christian work. Many older 
missionaries who have worked in other 
lands and under other conditions, tes- 
tify that they have never worked 
in a field where the people are so 
responsive. It is not unusual after a 
meeting to have the whole congrega- 
tion, mostly non-Christians, to signify 
their willingness and desire to be 
Christians. This creates a problem of 
how to teach and absorb these new 
believers into the Church. It also 
means that the harvest is great and 
the laborers are too few. 

It is most gratifying that the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church has workers 
in Formosa. Miss Lillian C. Wells is 
in Christian education, teaching in 
the Presbyterian Girls’ School at 
Tamsui. Rev. and Mrs. J. N. Mont- 
gomery are in Sunday-school work, 
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and in the writing and distribution of 
Christian literature. Also, they are in 
charge of the Presbyterian Book 
Room and Sunday School Union Sales 
room in Taipeh, the capital. This 
work is the main source of all forms 
of Christian literature, especially for 
North Formosa. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


What about the government in the 
Island of Formosa? This is the same 
government which was our ally for 
years as we fought in World War II. 
Much has been said for and against 
it. We can see improvement in the 
conditions of the people, especially 
of the poor farmer. There are few if 
any beggars to be seen. But for us in 
Christian work, the outstanding at- 
titude of the government to Chris- 
tianity is most gratifying. They give 
absolute freedom for worship and 
preaching of the Gospel. You will 
often find high government officials 
in church on Sunday. This is as it 
should be, as many are Christians. 

Recently there was held on a moun- 
tain near the home of President and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek a Mission- 
ary Conference. At the end, a tea 
was given by the President and Ma- 
dame to the forty or more mission- 
aries in attendance. This was a ges- 
ture of friendliness and showed their 
interest as Christians in the spread 
of the Gospel in this land, 

As far as Formosa is concerned 
there is no fuss or fury here. Hard 
work is being done by the govern- 
ment and the Church. America 
through agencies like the E.C.A. is 
trying to help the Island. There is 
no great tension here at this time. 
But we feel that the eyes of the world 
are on Formosa. 
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“1 WAS SICK, 
and YE VISITED ME” 


| \ 


instructions for the day. 





Dr. Ross leads morning worship for the members of the hospital staff and those pa- 
tients who are able to attend. 
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Nurses at Sanatorio La Luz gather each morning in the dining room to receive their 





By Helen Meserve’ 


INISTERING to the lame, the 
Y¥Eblind, and the maimed as Jesus 
did, the Sanatorio La Luz in More- 
lia, Mexico, every day sees miracles 
that witness to the power of medicine 
combined with God’s love. 

Walking from ward to ward one 
sees the warped and undernourished 
face of little Juan, or the happy smile 
of Jose, patiently in bed for three 
weeks with a broken leg, both of 
whom each afternoon look forward 
to a Bible story. 

A psalm eases Mrs. Lopez’ suffer- 
ing, and Mrs, Cantu, about to undergo 
an operation, gains comfort from the 
verse, “Let not your heart be trou- 
bled, neither let it be afraid.” 

Mrs. Lucas requests a New Testa- 
ment, and in another ward two evan- 
gelicals are sitting up in bed, sharing 
what their faith has meant to them. 
Mrs. Garcia says that her sickness is 
a test of her faith in God, and Mrs. 
Souchey quotes the verse, “This ill- 
ness is not unto death; it is for the 
glory of God, so that the Son of God 
may be glorified by means of it.” ? 
The rest of the ward is obviously 
listening. Mrs. Ortiz asks a question 
about death. “J am the resurrection 
and the life; he who believes in me, 
though he die, yet shall he live,” is 
the beginning of Mrs. Garcia’s an- 
swer. 

Further down the hall, Mrs. Rami- 
rez asks the name of God’s Son, and 
wants to hear about Him. Mrs, Rodri- 


1 Writer for Division of Home Missions, 
National Council of Churches, Pharr, Texas. 

2 Quotations from the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the New Testament are copyrighted, 
1946, by the International Council of Religious 
Education and are used by permission. 
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Miss McBee and Miss Cuevas 
look at the orders on a patient’s 
chart. 


quez insists on talking even though 
her mouth is covered with a band- 
age. “They cured my son and now 
I come because I have so much com- 
fort in these doctors,” she says. 
There are two evangelicals in this 
ward, too, and they quietly recite 
Psalm 23 even as it is read to them. 
In one of the private rooms Mrs. 
Garcia enjoys a devotional booklet 
so much that she wants to repeat 
every word. When the nurse comes 
with a thermometer, it’ makes it 
easier for the reader to continue. 
Mothers in the maternity ward have 
a new appreciation of the Christmas 
story. Some of their older children 
who have come to visit say they 
have never heard the story before. 
On Sunday afternoons the patients 
come to the church service in their 
sarapes and rebozos, often with a 
baby in their arms. Some of them 
cannot read, and nurses help others 
find the numbers of the hymns. Per- 
haps they chuckle when they hear the 
line of one of the hymns, “Give your 
exuberant health to the Master.” 
Those still on their beds are apprecia- 
tive of being able to hear the music 
of “What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus” or “Nearer My God to Thee.” 
Weekday mornings doctors and 
nurses take turns leading the chapel 
services. Dr. Diaz speaks of there be- 
ing many people in the hospital whom 
the doctors can never cure. “Theirs 
is an illness of the spirit.” A nurse 
explains that God loves the poor as 
much as the rich, that the gift of 
His Son can be for each one of them. 
In the consultorio, in the operating 
room, by the bedside, miracles take 
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place. In three and a half minutes 
Mrs. Sato is delivered by Caesarean 
section and Dr. Ross shakes little 
— who is now screaming with 
ife. 

Ocampo is a hollow-eyed boy of 
twelve, victim of a mental illness and 
completely without control of him- 
self. But after several months he 
comes to the morning service in a 
wheel chair and quietly listens. Grad- 
ually he is regaining contact with 
reality. 

A young girl comes to Dr. Gomez. 
She has been weeping continually for 
several weeks. “I have committed a 
sin against God,” she cries. She is 
given enough pentothal to express 
herself subconsciously, and Dr. Go- 
mez talks quietly to her about the 
love of God and His forgiveness of 
sin. 


MYSTERIES AS WELL AS MIRACLES 


God is at work in the mysteries as 
well as the miracles. An eleven-year- 
old girls dies after her arm has been 
amputated, Had her parents brought 
her sooner, she would have lived. An- 
other patient dies on the operating 
table after the doctor has carried him 
in his arms four hours by horseback! 

A husband goes home after he sees 
that his wife is finally getting better. 
Shortly afterwards she takes a turn 
for the worse and dies, Her village is 
so remote from communication that it 
takes three weeks to notify her hus- 
band. Meantime the hospital has ob- 
tained a grave for her, and the nurses 
reverently witness the burial. 

It is not only the poor who make 
their way to the door of the Sanatorio 







La Luz. The wife of a leading poli- 
tician has her tonsils out, and the 
daughter of the _ secretary-general 
comes after an injury. Sanatorio La 
Luz is making its influence felt 
throughout the whole of Morelia, a 
city of 103,000, The federal hospitals 
are being built, and the one thing 
they have been asked to do is to make 
their services as good as those of the 
Sanatorio La Luz. Sanatorio La Luz 
will have its new building, too, when 
the Program of Progress meets its 
goal in every local church. 

But all is not rosy as one remem- 
bers that even a year ago there was 
an article in the local paper with 
large headlines. “Does the Sanatorio 
La Luz Kill Patients?” The article 
went on to “prove” that it did, basing 
its facts on the death of a little girl 
with burns long neglected. 

In contrast, however, one day the 
nurses and doctors went on a picnic, 
or a “paseo” as they call it in Mexico, 
to a distant park. Coming back they 
passed through a village where several 
patients lived. The doctors were wel- 
comed with open arms. Mrs. Vargas 
proudly exhibited her baby. “How big 
she is since she was born at the hos- 
pital. My other four babies die, but 
this one is fat.” One could be sure 
that other mothers would be coming 
to the hospital for their babies. Mrs. 
Gonzalez said she had been reading 
every day the New Testament she 
had been given, “and my children 
read it, too.” 

As one saw the light on the faces 
of these villagers and the hope in 
their hearts, one knew that Christ was 
at work in the lives of men. 
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A Congregation 


Discovers Prayer 


By Harold R. Martin * 


It seems to me that one of the great weaknesses of the Church 
across America today—with some happy exceptions here and there 
—is the lack of prayer. Praying in many churches has become 
formal, often losing much of its intercessory qualities. All through 
His ministry Jesus taught us both by precept and example that 
prayer was essential. It is easy for a church to be so busy with or- 
ganizational activities that it forgets the primary purpose of its ex- 
istence. God is’ fundamentally interested in the salvation of souls 
and their development in His Kingdom. Why can’t we have praying 
churches again? Christ working through us can cause the world to 
change. Through prayer your church and ours can do the humanly 


impossible. 


EMEMBER the midweek prayer 
meeting? We used to gather in 
the church on Wednesday or Thurs- 
day night at 7:30 and have some 
opening hymns, prayer, Scripture 
reading, and a discourse by the pastor. 
Then some long and short prayers 
were offered by members of the con- 
gregation, and, after a closing hymn, 
the benediction was pronounced. 
Many people there? Well, there 
used to be quite a roomful in the 
sanctuary or in the parlor of the 
church — mostly older people, of 
course, as my memory goes. 
In most of the churches I hear 


* Pastor of Second Presbyterian Church, 
Bloomington, Illinois. Dr. Martin was one of 
the speakers at the Church Extension Conference 
at Montreat in August. This article has been 
reprinted with the pérmission of Presbyterian 
Life, 321 S. 4th St., Philadelphia 6, Pennsyl- 
vania, in which magazine it appeared recently. 


about now, the prayer meeting has 
died a natural death. And somehow 
that doesn’t seem right, Corporate 
prayer has always been an integral 
part of the practice of Christianity, 
It used to be called the thermometer 
of the spiritual life of a church. As 
I read my history, the times when the 
church was the powerhouse of a com- 
munity were the days when consider- 
able stress was laid on corporate 
prayer. Without this, it’s as though 
the lines were down and the Spirit 
of God were not coming through. 
The Church looks then pretty much 
like a man-made affair, surprisingly 
good at times, but unhappily devoid 
of that miracle-working quality God 
talks about in the Bible. 

The congregation of which I am 
pastor has worked out over the past 
years a method of keeping in touch 


with the source of our guidance and 
power—the method is prayer groups. 
While less formal and _ institutional 
than the old prayer meeting, our prac- 
tice of group worship seems to retain 
all the vitality of the midweek meet- 
ing at its best. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE STARTED IT 


It all started some years ago when 
a group of young people came to the 
pastor and asked if they couldn’t be 
more a part of the church than they 
had been. After some discussion one 
of the youths suggested: “Let’s get 
together and pray about this. Let’s 
see what God wants us to do.” 

A group of earnest young people— 
just an even dozen—met at the manse 
after the young people’s meeting the 
next Sunday night. We toasted some 
marshmallows around the fireplace, 
munched popcorn, and talked freely. 

“I like that idea of asking God 
about what ought to happen in our 
church and what we can do,” volun- 
teered one of the fellows. 

A girl who was a vivacious leader 
of her crowd socially said, “Why 
not try meeting an extra time during 
the week for an hour and really get 
down to some praying? I don’t know 
how to pray very well, but if our 
preacher will help us, we could learn.” 

The others nodded. Naturally, I 
was delighted that these high-school 
students were thinking of squeezing 
another hour into their schedules to 
learn to pray together, and I promised 
to meet them any time they set. 

“How about Saturday mornings at 
seven-thirty?” 

It took me a moment to recover 
from that, but I promised to be with 
them on the dot. 

For two whole years that crowd— 
never more than fifteen—met faith- 
fully at that hour. We made a pledge, 
as we began this group, that we would 
each read our Bibles and pray every 
day. Then one of our questions after 
we got started each Saturday would 
be: Have you read your Bible and 
prayed each day? Each would give 
an account of himself. Then we 
would repeat Scripture verses that 
meant a lot to us; and I would talk 
to the group briefly about such sub- 
jects as how we Christians might deal 
with moods, or how our faith fits in 
with tempers or dishonesty. Then we 
would all kneel for prayers. 

There has never been any interrup- 
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tion of that prayer group for youth 
in these more than fifteen years, 
though the hour of meeting and the 
participants have varied. This past 
year it has been Tuesday mornings 
from seven-fifteen to eight—just be- 
fore going to high school. During the 
summer the group meets on Tuesday 
evenings from seven-fifteen to eight 
and is attended usually by twenty or 
more. 

Thus our prayer groups started with 
the young people. Then the men 
took up the idea in a way that suited 
their schedules. 


THE MEN HAVE PRAYERS, TOO 


Last year some of the men thought 
we might have a better chance for 
Christian discussion and prayer if we 
could lunch together. So we secured 
a private dining room in a hotel 
downtown, and men who were free 
to come from twelve to one-fifteen 
on Fridays were invited. This is not 
a large group—the average attendance 
is twelve. The conversation at these 
luncheons is almost entirely of a spiri- 
tual nature. Questions are asked about 
what we believe. Matters of faith and 
Christian action are gone over. Then 
at the close there are prayers with the 
men sharing the time. 

Soon after this group started, a man 
at church one Sunday said, “Why 
can’t some of us meet for prayer on 
Saturdays and really prepare for the 
Sunday services?” So began another 
group of fifteen men who have been 
faithful all this past year. They are 
really learning the art of intercessory 
prayer. They pray that the miracle 
of the new birth might come to some 
in church the next day, They pray for 
people they know to be in trouble 
or serious illness. Out of this group 
have grown two all-day retreats on 
Saturdays. 

Let’s listen to what some of the 
men who attend these prayer groups 
say. Here is a word from a man who 
is the business manager of a large 
floral business establishment: “A 
group of persons meeting regularly 
for prayer will receive a spiritual up- 
life that knows no bounds, It is a 
wonderful experience to have an 
audience with our Creator. You learn 
to know your fellow participants in 
a way vou never dreamed of. I have 
been a part of a group of men where 


prayers were ascending to God over ° 


a period of four hours; and the love 
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of God, and the love of every man 
for every other man in that room was 
so evident that I'll never forget it.” 

The following comes from a com- 
mercial artist. “For more than a year, 
a group has been meeting at five 
o'clock each Saturday evening. We 
meet with but one purpose—to adore 
and glorify God, the Father, Jesus 
Christ his only Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. Prayer is offered audibly after 
a period of silent meditation. A major 
portion of my faith and trust in the 
Lord has been nurtured in this fellow- 
ship. 

“Although we find ourselves out of 
the Kingdom many times in between 
Saturdays, we are drawn back in- 
creasingly more quickly, largely be- 
cause of the uneasy consciousness that 
tells us we are out. I have no doubt 
but that this consciousness becomes 
keener as sound prayer practices be- 
come sound prayer habits. 

“If men will but pray, believing, 
nothing is impossible. We believe this 
implicitly, and I have found it to be 
a sublime spiritual experience, awaken- 
ing kindred minds to the point of 
strongly feeling the presence of the 
Spirit. Surely, this is the realm where 
one day we shall live.” 

The manager of a nationally known 
farm implement company says: “Our 
prayer group grew out of a noon 
luncheon where Christ was the cen- 
tral figure. These meetings drew us 
together with our minister into a 
realization that there were many state, 
national, and world problems—as well 
as those of our own church and com- 
munity—that needed the combined 
prayers of all.” 

A purchasing agent in a local fac- 
tory says: “I find a fellowship beyond 
human understanding in our men’s 
prayer group. Here we plead with 
God for the souls of others, ask His 
help in healing the sick. I now know 
the Holy Spirit as a real Person, al- 
ways with me, able to do all things, 
as I allow Him to control my life.” 


THE WOMEN JOIN IN PRAYER 


The women have not been lagging. 
First one group started on Tuesday 
mornings at nine in one of the homes. 
The women of that neighborhood 
came. Always they were disciplined 
in their time; so busy women could 
meet promptly, have plenty of time 
for prayer, and leave within forty- 
five minutes. Five of these groups of 


women hold meetings weekly. Scrip- 
ture is read. Times of silence are ob- 
served. All the women agree upon 
objects of prayer, for there is a 
strong law of agreement that Jesus 
pointed out: “If two of you shall 
agree on earth as touching any thing 
that they shall ask, it shall be done 
for them of my Father which is in 
heaven.” (Matthew 18:19.) 

Among other prayer groups in our 
church is an adult group—men and 
women—who met this past year on 
Sunday afternoons from four to five. 
The session forms another meeting 
every Sunday morning at ten-thirty. 
The church staff meets each week- 
day morning at eight-thirty for prayer 
before going to the tasks of the day. 

Meanwhile we have not abandoned 
that Wednesday night prayer meet- 
ing. It became something new. No 
wonder only a few of the older ones 
had been attending—we had made 
it as hard as possible for the younger 
people by fixing a time that young 
parents could not possibly attend. So 
for the past several years we have 
been gathering at six-thirty for a pot- 
luck supper. At seven-fifteen the chil- 
dren are taken into a room where 
they usually have a program of 
movies. We older folks and parents 
stay in the dining room and have 
Bible study and prayer, closing 
promptly at eight. Usually between 
150 and 225 attend. 


WHAT ABOUT THE MINISTER? 


What about the minister in all of 
this? I recall how he was challenged 
many years ago. He was with a group 
of seventy who met in Chicago and 
were asked to spend two hours on 
Wednesday mornings in prayer. If 
you haven’t done it, try it. The first 
time you do, you will be through ten 
minutes after you start, and wonder 
how you can put in the rest of the 
time. But after a while you will wish 
for more than two hours. That’s why 
the time had to change later, provid- 
ing for more time each day when it 
became a must to shut out the world 
and let God’s Spirit in if He were to 
“run the church.” 

When God is allowed to guide, 
something happens to the minister, to 
the church, and to the programs. The 
church becomes alive. The pews fill 
up. The people seem to feel a purpose 
in life and are really trying to see 
what God wants them to do. 








What a Spiritual revival there would be 
if we but heeded these 


Three Imperatives 


THE IMPERATIVE OF CHURCH 
ATTENDANCE 


Many years ago Dr. James Black 
of Edinburgh gave a story to the chil- 
dren of his congregation. It was about 
an old Granny who attended the 
evening service in her home church. 
Darkness came on before the wor- 
ship service was concluded and in 
returning home alone she missed the 
way and presently discovered that she 
was lost. Upon being overtaken by 
some people she explained that she 
had lost her way home and said to 
them, “If you'll take me back to the 
Kirk, I can find my way home from 
the Kirk.” The point of the story was, 
of course, how we can reach so many 
things and the best things from the 
church. Surely we are persuaded that 
life’s choicest blessings we receive 
from the church and only from the 
church. 

Dr. Dan Poling, in speaking of his 
relationship to the church, uses such 
expressions as these: “I ought to be a 
better man; with the help of the 
church I can be a better man. I ought 
to belong to the church because of 
what I can have a part in doing 
through the church. It is the supreme 
uplifting and conserving agency for 
needy mankind.” 

President Theodore Roosevelt, who 
was a faithful church attendant, gave 
nine reasons for going to church. 
Listed among these are: “Church 
work and church attendance mean 
the cultivation of the habit of feeling 
some responsibility for others. One 
may not always hear a good sermon, 


*Recently resigned as Secretary, Division of 
Evangelism, Board of Church Extension. 
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but he will hear a sermon by a good 
man who is engaged in making hard 
lives a little easier. One will meet 
good people and come away from the 
place of worship feeling a little more 
charitable toward all the world.” 

Another has expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the church as follows: “As a 
church member I belong to the larg- 
est and most cosmopolitian group in 
the world. The Christian Church 
numbers altogether more than 600, 
000,000 adherents, and its textbook, 
the Bible, is printed in more than 
1,100 tongues. I get a thrill out of 
the fact the church is the most dem- 
ocratic institution on earth. Any- 
one can belong to it, regardless of 
status in life. I like to go to church 
because it is a permanent institution. 
Somehow it succeeds in spite of all 
opposition. In 1929 Chicago had 1,600 
churches and 233 banks; at the end 
of the depression it still had 1,600 
churches but only 54 banks. The 
Gibraltar of finance didn’t prove so 
strong as the Rock of Ages.” 

Church attendance is indispensable 
in the formation of lives of high pur- 
pose and unshaken integrity. 

During my student days when in 
the nation’s capital for the first time, 
I wanted to see the President of the 
United States. I knew something of 
the godly man and of his religious 
habits, so I went to the White House 
grounds a few minutes before the 
church hour and stated to a guard 
that I wanted to get a look at the 
President. He said: “Wait right here, 
for in a little while he'll be coming 
out on his way to church.” Sure 
enough, presently, he, with members 
of his family and visitors, came out 


and I, with a few others, enjoyed a 
glimpse of the President, and his smile 
and the wave of his hand. During 
those days the American people and 
the peoples of the world were aware 
that a man of God was the leader of 
our nation, and with the passing of 
the years this opinion has become in- 
creasingly stronger, Attendance upon 
the sanctuary was his regular habit 
and one of those factors that made 
him a man of God and a world bene- 
factor. 

Suppose one neglects church attend- 
ance. Thomas was not with the dis- 
ciples when the resurrected Lord ap- 
peared to them, and he missed the 
blessing of His reassuring presence. 
A little child is quoted as saying, 
“We haven’t had the blessing at the 
table for a week, and nothing aes hap- 
pened yet”; but something was hap- 
pening. A great church leader is 
quoted as saying, “One of the supreme 
tragedies of life is to lose God and 
not know it.” 

The Roman Catholic Church takes 
a very strong position on church at- 
tendance. Without mincing words the 
Roman Catholic Church informs the 
member that if he neglects church at- 
tendance he is guilty of a mortal sin 
and is on his way to hell. And just 
that is taking place in many a life that 
regards lightly church relationship. 
Experienced pastors universally bear 
testimony that they are less and less 
surprised at the spiritual decadence, 
lowered moral standards, and overt 
sin in the lives of those who forsake 
God’s House. 

One day when I was a young pas- 
tor, a parishioner came to me with his 
problem—his home was about to go 
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on the rocks. As we talked together 
I asked him if he was reading his 
Bible. It was unnecessary to inquire 
about his church attendance. He 
shook his head. With more experi- 
ence in dealing with people I would 
have known his answer before asking 
him, for when a man neglects God’s 
house, invariably he neglects God’s 
Word also. The two are closely 
linked. Public worship and private 
worship are the two focal points in 
the observance of which one grows 
in grace, in the neglect of which he 
begins to rot morally. 

Church attendance is an imperative 
for those who would be strong in the 
Lord and useful in His wonderful 
service. 


THE IMPERATIVE OF 
BIBLE READING 


In the seventeenth chapter of Deu- 
teronomy God laid down certain stip- 
ulations for the life of the person who 
was to serve as king over His people 
Israel. One of these as indicated in 
verses 18 and 19 of this chapter was 
that the king when he ascended the 
throne was to write for himself, with 
his own hand, a copy of God’s Word 
(Bible of that day), have it constantly 
by his side, and regularly read it that 
he might know and do God’s will. 
The imperative of God’s Word for 
leaders is further heard in regard to 
Joshua. In his commission, when he 
succeeded Moses, the mandate was: 
“This book of the law shall not de- 
part out of thy mouth; but thou shalt 
meditate therein day and night, that 
thou mayest observe to do according 
to all that is written therein: for then 
thou shalt make thy way prosperous, 
and then thou shalt have good suc- 
cess.” God spoke also very specifically 
to parents on the importance of the 
Scriptures, as recorded in Deuteron- 
omy 6 and 7. 

The transforming power of God’s 
Word is stated in Isaiah 55, and also 
in If Timothy 3:15-17, where Paul 
writes Timothy: “From a child thou 
hast known the holy scriptures, which 
are able to make thee wise unto salva- 
tion.” A great man who overlapped a 
great deal of our own generation 
wrote of some of his earlier experi- 
ences with the Scriptures. He men- 
tions regarding his ancestry a particu- 
lar feature: “I boast an ancestry passed 
into the skies.” Among his early home 
recollections were his father’s letters 
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from the battlefront in which he often 
enclosed a verse for his little son, II 
Timothy 2:1 being one of these: 
“Thou therefore, my son, be strong 
in the grace that is in Christ Jesus.” 
Because his father loved God’s Word, 
it was easy for him to love it. 

When this man became a young 
physician, it was his custom to copy 
some choice morsel from the Bible 
each morning, put it in his vest pocket, 
and as opportunity offered during the 
day, he would take it out, read it 
again, think through it, and let it be- 
come a part of his life. Thus the 
Word of God became “quick and 
powerful” in the life of this great 
physician and surgeon. 

Some years ago when a patient in 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, I expressed 
the wish to a newly made friend 
whose family was connected with this 
doctor’s family, that I might some- 
time see this man. To my delight on 
the following Sunday afternoon a 
gentleman well on in the evening of 
life, with his Bible under his arm (for 
he had taken part in five services that 
day), came to my bedside and intro- 
duced himself as Dr. Howard Kelly. 
The visit was brief, but practically 
every word he spoke can be vividly 
recalled, and I was keenly aware that 
my caller that hour was one of God’s 
noblemen whose power of conviction, 
strength of character, and scope of 
magnificent service was due largely 
to the place the Word and the Word 
that became flesh had been given in 
his life. For life at its best and service 
in its highest form, Scripture reading 
and study is an imperative. 


THE IMPERATIVE OF PRAYER 


Mrs. William Morrison, one of our 
missionaries to the Congo, was so im- 
pressed by the relish with which the 
natives received the Gospel and their 
amazement in discovering new mar- 
vels of God’s grace, that she was led 
to say: “I sometimes find myself al- 
most wishing that I were hearing the 
story of the Gospel for the first time.” 
Were it possible for us to hear God’s 
marvelous offers in prayer as if it 
were our first hearing of them, would 
we not marvel at what lies behind the 
word from God, ask? An expression 
the Lord uses to convince us of His 
earnest longing to grant us the great- 
est possible blessings is, “If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much 


more shall your Father which is in 
heaven give good things to them that 
ask him?” 

In this connection I recall seeing a 
father standing by the bedside of his 
teen-age son who had but a few days 
longer to live. He was the apple of 
his eye, a son of his approaching old 
age, and one on whom he expected to 
lean heavily in the years to come. 
I knew something of the readiness 
with which that father would have ex- 
changed places with the son, and how 
he would have given anything and 
everything he possessed that the splen- 
did son might live. But God’s Word 
says: “How much more shall your 
Father who is in heaven give good 
things to them that ask him?” 

Again we are reminded of the im- 
portance of prayer as we listen to 
troubled Jacob at Peniel, as with all 
the earnestness of his being he begins 
his prayer: “O God of my father 
Abraham ... and my father Isaac”; 
or we observe Hezekiah, when a let- 
ter threatening the very existence of 
his kingdom comes from a powerful 
neighboring monarch, going up into 
the temple, and literally spreading the 
letter before the Lord in His own 
house. In each of these cases God is 
moved to hear and bless. 

We may listen in on groups pray- 
ing: Daniel, we remember, in the 
time of a great crisis, went to his three 
godly friends and sought their help 
in prayer. He went to his house, made 
the particular case known to his three 
prayer companions, and asked that 
they would desire mercies of the God 
of heaven concerning the matter. And 
we know that God heard and an- 
swered them. In Acts 1:14 it is writ- 
ten that another group gathered in 
prayer and the miracles of Pentecost 
followed. 

Coming to our own day, the article 
in this issue of PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY: 
“A Congregation Discovers Prayer” 
refreshes our memories and stirs our 
hearts with the assurance that the 
Lord is just as eager to bless His peo- 
ple and make them a blessing as in 
the days of the Bible people. The 
unusual in claiming and receiving 
God’s blessing can be vouched for 
by particular groups in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia; Little Rock, Arkansas; Ander- 
son, South Carolina; Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida; and other places. With such 
experiences we are all called and chal- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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CALLING ALL YOUTH! 


. to join with other young people all over America in 


The Call to United Christian Youth Action 


NE MILLION Christian youth! 
That’s a lot, to be sure. But that’s 
- the number of young people and their 
adult leaders who are expected to 
hear and answer The Call in Youth 
Week, 1952. The answer will be in 
terms of three things, the total effect 
of which will spell the boldest pro- 
gram in co-operative Christian youth 
work ever undertaken. 

The response of each young person 
will first be in terms of a deepened 
commitment to Christ. 

Each youth and adult leader. of 
youth will contribute one dollar to 
help carry forward united Christian 
youth action, beginning in the local 
community and extending around the 
world. 

In terms of activity in the local 
community, each young person will 
promise to join other youth in a 
project of unitéd action. 


THE DREAM 


Why and how was such a challeng- 
ing program launched? Through the 
years, since its beginning in 1934, the 
United Christian Youth Movement 
has persistently searched for more ef- 
fective ways by which Protestant 
youth in North America could make 
a dynamic Christian witness—a wit- 
ness that would make a real difference 
in our nation and in our world, More 
than two years ago a group of young 
people representing various denomina- 
tional youth fellowships, along with 
adult leaders, proposed that a “call” 
be issued to all Christian youth in 
North America to join in united ac- 
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tion. It was a great idea, born out of 
earnest prayer and deep discussion. 
It struck fire immediately. Since that 
time, through much ‘ ‘trial and tribula- 
tion,” the dream evolved into The 
Call to United Christian Youth Ac- 
tion. The time is close at hand when 
young people, having heard the mes- 
sage of The Call, will respond. Every 
young person should be among those 
responding. 


UNITED ACTION 


After The Call is heard and an- 
swered in Youth Week, 1952, there 
will follow the program of united ac- 
tion. This will be the test of how 
genuine the response has been. In 
bare outline, the action will include: 


World Action. Thirty-three per 
cent of the funds realized from The 
Call will be used to further co-opera- 
tive Christian youth work in other 
lands. ‘Guidance for this phase of the 
program has been given by the Com- 
mission on World Youth Projects. 
This Commission is composed of 
young people appointed from eight 
major denominations, three _ state 
youth councils, and a number of 
special consultants. Potential youth 
leaders will be given training. Some 
will be brought to this country for 
study. Young people of other lands 
will be assisted in getting to interna- 
tional work camps and to ecumenical 
meetings. These are but a few of the 
many ways each dollar will help all 
around the world. 

Are you going into the armed 


forces? Or is your son about to be 
drafted? (If the young man in ques- 
tion is eighteen and able-bodied, the 
answer is probably “yes.”) Many of 
your friends are there already. What 
has this to do with The Call? Simply 
this. Funds from The Call will make 
possible a United Fellowship of Pro- 
testants for a period of three years. 
This Fellowship will be under the 
joint auspices of the United Christian 
Youth Movement and the General 
Commission on Chaplains. It will be 
very similar to the fellowship in your 
own local church. 


National Action. Twenty-seven and 
five-tenths per cent of Call funds will 
be used for a national radio program 
for Christian youth, the expansion of 
UCYM activities, and added services 
for State ‘and local UCYM Councils. 
Indications are that the radio program 
will begin about October, 1952. This 
will fill a great need. Today there is 
no national radio program planned 
by and for Christian young people. 


State Action. State Youth Councils 
will have funds to do a better job 
of co-operative Christian youth work. 
Twenty-seven and five-tenths per 
cent of Call funds in a state will be 
returned to that state for this purpose. 
It is expected that these funds will be 
used to further the action program 


growing out of The Call. 
Community Action. In many ways 
this is the most important aspect of 


The Call for you and your young 
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people. It is here that each will fulfill 
his promise to join other Christian 
youth in a program of united action. 
How? 

In your community there is likely 
a Community Call Committee or a 
Christian Youth Council. During the 
fall and winter plans are being made 
to reach all youth in your community 
to be present for the Community 
Youth Service the last Sunday of 
Youth Week, February 3, 1952. At 
the same time, plans are being made 
for the program of united action to 
get under way shortly after Youth 
Week. The Committee or Council 
is considering three possibilities. Your 
youth group should consider them 
too, and have your representative to 
the Council express your viewpoints. 

These are the three: 

- 


1. United Christian Youth Mission 


This will be united action to 
reach young people who have not ac- 
cepted Christ and are not members of 
the church. It will be a week of inten- 
sive activity, including a mission to 
high school students, special meetings 
for post-high young people, a religious 
census of youth, a mass meeting, 
training clinics in “My Christian Wit- 
ness,” and fellowship meetings in each 
local Youth Fellowship for the newly 
found young people. 


2. Week-end Work Camping 


Another thrilling possibility for 
united action will be a series of week- 
end work camps. After studying the 
community to determine the project, 
the work camps will get under way. 
They will bring together young peo- 
ple of the various denominations and 
different races for fellowship, study, 
and work. Friday evening and all day 
Saturday will be the usual schedule. 


3. Action Seminars in World Chris- 
tian Citizenship 


The third possibility will be an 
action program in which the princi- 
ples of World Christian Citizenship 
are applied to the local community. 
Youth Information Tours, The 
United Nations in Miniature, Folk 
Festivals, and many other activities 
designed to achieve this purpose will 
be a part of this intriguing program. 

Manuals describing each of these 
community action projects are availa- 


ble from The United Christian Youth 
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Movement, 79 East Adams Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


NOW WHAT DO WE DO? 


If a Community Call Committee 
has been formed in your community, 
be sure to co-operate one hundred per 
cent! If no committee has been 
formed, write to your State Council 
or directly to the UCYM and ask for 
The Manual for the Community Call 
Committee, This manual will tell you 
clearly how to form the committee. 

Acquaint \ your entire congregation 
with The Call. 

Distribute the Call Commitment 
Cards and offering envelopes to every 
young person in your congregation. 
This should be done on denomina- 
tional Youth Sunday. The commit- 
ment cards and offering envelopes 
with one dollar enclosed should be 
brought by each young person, in 





person, to the Community Youth 
Service on interdenominational Sun- 
day, February 3, 1952. 

In carrying out these mechanical 
details be sure to keep uppermost in 
your thinking the high purposes of 
The Call. Remember it is really the 
same call Jesus gave to stalwart young 
fishermen on the shores of Galilee— 
“Follow me!” 

Such a program of united Christian 
youth action is a big job. Too big for 
any one person, any one church, any 
one denomination, any one commun- 

Yet, every young person, every 
ite every denomination, every 
community must do its share. 

Remember, we are not alone in this 
task. The strength of Christ is ours. 
Divine resources flow through us, and 
human fellowship sustains us as we 
give to the Church of Christ and its 
mission in the world. 
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CALLING ALL YOUTH! 


. .. to join with other young people all over America in 


The Call to United Christian Youth Action 


NE MILLION Christian youth! 

That’s a lot, to be sure. But that’s 
the number of young people and their 
adult leaders who are expected to 
hear and answer The Call in Youth 
Week, 1952. The answer will be in 
terms of three things, the total effect 
of which will spell the boldest pro- 
gram in co-operative Christian youth 
work ever undertaken. 

The response of each young person 
will first be in terms of a deepened 
commitment to Christ. 

Each youth and adult leader of 
youth will contribute one dollar to 
help carry forward united Christian 
youth action, beginning in the local 
community and extending around the 
world. 

In terms of activity in the local 
community, each young person will 
promise to join other youth in a 
project of unitéd action. 


THE DREAM 


Why and how was such a challeng- 
ing program launched? Through the 
years, since its beginning in 1934, the 
United Christian Youth Movement 
has persistently searched for more ef- 
fective ways by which Protestant 
youth in North America could make 
a dynamic Christian witness—a wit- 
ness that would make a real difference 
in our nation and in our world, More 
than two years ago a group of young 
people representing various denomina- 
tional youth fellowships, along with 
adult leaders, proposed that a “call” 
be issued to all Christian youth in 
North America to join in united ac- 
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tion. It was a great idea, born out of 
earnest prayer and deep discussion. 
It struck fire immediately. Since that 
time, through much “trial and tribula- 
tion,” the dream evolved into The 
Call to United Christian Youth Ac- 
tion. The time is close at hand when 
young people, having heard the mes- 
sage of The Call, will respond. Every 
young person should be among those 
responding. 


UNITED ACTION 


After The Call is heard and an- 
swered in Youth Week, 1952, there 
will follow the program of united ac- 
tion. This will be the test of how 
genuine the response has been. In 
bare outline, the action will include: 


World Action. Thirty-three per 
cent of the funds realized from The 
Call will be used to further co-opera- 
tive Christian youth work in other 
lands. ‘Guidance for this phase of the 
program has been given by the Com- 
mission on World Youth Projects. 
This Commission is composed of 
young people appointed from eight 
major denominations, three _ state 
youth councils, and a number of 
special consultants. Potential youth 
leaders will be given training. Some 
will be brought to this country for 
study. Young people of other lands 
will be assisted in getting to interna- 
tional work camps and to ecumenical 
meetings. These are but a few of the 
many ways each dollar will help all 
around the world. 

Are you going into the armed 


forces? Or is your son about to be 
drafted? (If the young man in ques- 
tion is eighteen and able-bodied, the 
answer is probably “yes.”) Many of 
your friends are there already, What 
has this to do with The Call? Simply 
this. Funds from The Call will make 
possible a United Fellowship of Pro- 
testants for a period of three years. 
This Fellowship will be under the 
joint auspices of the United Christian 
Youth Movement and the General 
Commission on Chaplains. It will be 
very similar to the fellowship in your 
own local church. 


National Action. Twenty-seven and 
five-tenths per cent of Call funds will 
be used for a national radio program 
for Christian youth, the expansion of 
UCYM activities, and added services 
for State and local UCYM Councils. 
Indications are that the radio program 
will begin about October, 1952. This 
will fill a great need. Today there is 
no national radio program planned 
by and for Christian young people. 


State Action. State Youth Councils 
will have funds to do a better job 
of co-operative Christian youth work. 
Twenty-seven and five-tenths per 
cent of Call funds in a state will be 
returned to that state for this purpose. 
It is expected that these funds will be 
used to further the action program 
growing out of The Call. 


Community Action. In many ways 


this is the most important aspect of 
The Call for you and your young 
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people. It is here that each will fulfill 
his promise to join other Christian 
youth in a program of united action. 
How? 

In your community there is likely 
a Community Call Committee or a 
Christian Youth Council. During the 
fall and winter plans are being made 
to reach all youth in your community 
to be present for the Community 
Youth Service the last Sunday of 
Youth Week, February 3, 1952. At 
the same time, plans are being made 
for the program of united action to 
get under way shortly after Youth 
Week. The Committee or Council 
is considering three possibilities. Your 
youth group should consider them 
too, and have your representative to 
the Council express your viewpoints. 

These are the three: 


- 


1. United Christian Youth Mission 


This will be united action to 
reach young people who have not ac- 
cepted Christ and are not members of 
the church. It will be a week of inten- 
sive activity, including a mission to 
high school students, special meetings 
for post-high young people, a religious 
census of youth, a mass meeting, 
training clinics in “My Christian Wit- 
ness,” and fellowship meetings in each 
local Youth Fellowship for the newly 
found young people. 


2. Week-end Work Camping 


Another thrilling possibility for 
united action will be a series of week- 
end work camps. After studying the 
community to determine the project, 
the work camps will get under way. 
They will bring together young peo- 
ple of the various denominations and 
different races for fellowship, study, 
and work. Friday evening and all day 
Saturday will be the usual schedule. 


3. Action Seminars in World Chris- 
tian Citizenship 
The third possibility will be an 
action program in which the princi- 
ples of World Christian Citizenship 
are applied to the local community. 
Youth Information Tours, The 
United Nations in Miniature, Folk 
Festivals, and many other activities 
designed to achieve this purpose will 
be a part of this intriguing program. 
Manuals describing each of these 
community action projects are availa- 
ble from The United Christian Youth 
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Movement, 79 East Adams Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


NOW WHAT DO WE DO? 


If a Community Call Committee 
has been formed in your community, 
be sure to co-operate one hundred per 
cent! If no committee has been 
formed, write to your State Council 
or directly to the UCYM and ask for 
The Manual for the Community Call 
Committee, This manual will tell you 
clearly how to form the committee. 

Acquaint your entire congregation 
with The Call. 

Distribute the Call Commitment 
Cards and offering envelopes to every 
young person in your congregation. 
This should be done on denomina- 
tional Youth Sunday. The commit- 
ment cards and offering envelopes 
with one dollar enclosed should be 
brought by each young person, i” 





person, to the Community Youth 
Service on interdenominational Sun- 
day, February 3, 1952. 

In carrying out these mechanical 
details be sure to keep uppermost in 
your thinking the high purposes of 
The Call. Remember it is really the 
same call Jesus gave to stalwart y iad 
fishermen on the shores of Galilee— 
“Follow me!” 

Such a program of united Christian 
youth action is a big job. Too big for 
any one person, any one church, any 
one denomination, any one commun- 
ity. Yet, every young person, every 
church, every denomination, every 
community must do its share. 

Remember, we are not alone in this 
task. The strength of Christ is ours. 
Divine resources flow through us, and 
human fellowship sustains us as we 
give to the Church of Christ and its 
mission in the world. 
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Seiwa Girls’ High School is our mission 
school located in Kochi, a thriving city of 
Japan’s “Deep South.” “Seiwa” means “Pure 
Peace.” The name was taken from the two 
beatitudes: “Blessed are the pure in heart” 
and “Blessed are the peacemakers.” The in- 
stitution is a continuation of Carrie McMil- 
lan Home, of which Miss Annie Dowd was 
the founder and for many years the beloved 
principal. At present Miss Susan Currell and 
Miss Ruth Buckland are the two missionaries 
teaching in the school. 





Pure Peace 


Captions by Miss Ruth Buckland, Presi- 
dent of Seiwa 


Pictures by Rev. Arch B. Taylor, Jr. 





The present quarters of Seiwa are a two-story Japa- 
nese house completely hemmed in by a wooden-clog 
factory on one side, and houses on the other three. 
There are no grounds at all. The approach is a foot- 
path between a row of houses and a vegetable patch. 
Here three of the teachers—Miss Currell, Mr. Ishii, 
and Miss Yokotobi—come out to greet you. 


Every school day begins with chapel exercises 
led by one of the teachers. Bible is a required 
subject of all students and most of the girls at- 
tend church regularly. All six of last year’s 
graduates were baptized Christians. Each one of 
them became a Christian while attending the 
school. 
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Since Seiwa has absolutely no 
playground space, this group of 
students are engaged in a vol- 
ley-ball game on the playground 
of a nearby grammar school. 
This school gives the mission 
the use of their grounds three 
periods a week. 








A group of seniors perform a chemistry experiment under the 
direction of their teacher, Mr. Ishii. Their efforts are consider- 
ably hampered by the lack of a real laboratory and adequate 
equipment. 





A four and a half acre tract of land has been purchased for a 
new school. The land has been leveled, the blueprints are in 
hand, and several construction companies have made bids on the 
building project. It is right in the city on the edge of a thickly 
populated section swarming with children. A grammar school of 
some eight hundred pupils is just beyond our property to the left. 
As soon as we have the necessary funds promised from Program 
of Progress gifts, we hope to build not only the school building 
but a dormitory, a chapel, and a teachers’ residence. There is no 
church in this locality, so a Christian school built here could be 
not only an educational agency, but also an effective center for 
a community Sunday school and many other evangelistic ac- 
tivities. 








A knowledge of sewing and various kinds 
of fancy work is considered an important 
part of every Japanese girl’s education. 
Under the expert instruction of Miss 
Yokotobi, who has been with the school 
for many years, some of the girls be- 
come quite proficient. 
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What the Board of an 


HE LIFE of an institution is 

formed, like a river, by many 
streams. Most of these contributing 
streams are eventually lost sight of 
in the larger whole. But in the life of 
the General Assembly’s Training 
School there has been a unique in- 
fluence which began long before the 
birth of the Training School and 
which has continued to the present 
time in a distinct way. 

To understand this, a bit of history 
is necessary. For much of the fol- 
lowing information we are indebted 
to Miss Mary Crutchfield of Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, who holds the 
quaint title of “First Lady Directress” 
of the Board of a Female Orphan Asy- 
lum. This asylum was founded in 
1832 in connection with the Presby- 
terian Church of Fredericksburg, and 
was managed by a board of sixteen 
Jadies, a board which still functions 
today, though the doors of the asy- 
lum were closed more than eighty 
years ago. Many of the present board 
members are direct descendants of the 
original board. Miss Crutchfield states 
that when the asylum closed it had a 
commodious building and an endow- 
ment of $7,800 which had been ac- 
cumulated by tremendous effort on 
the part of the “directresses.” 


AN ANCESTOR OF A.T.S. 


Some years later, the pastor of the 
Fredericksburg Church, Rev. A. P. 
Saunders, a former missionary, was in- 
strumental in beginning what was 


* Secretary to the President, General As- 
sembly’s Training School, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Orphan Asylum 


Has Done for the 


Training School 


By Margie Wakefield * 


known as the “Assembly’s Home and 
Training School” for “the education 
of the orphans of ministers and the 
children of missionaries of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church, and the 
training of women missionaries and 
Sunday-school workers.” This insti- 
tution was one of the ancestors of 
the present A. T. S. At the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Saunders, the property 
and funds of the former Female Or- 
phan Asylum were made available for 
the newly established Home and 
School. In May, 1895, the General 
Assembly approved this effort and 
stated: “The School will be opened 
in September, 1895. It is admirably 
arranged to give a spiritual, scriptural, 
and sensible training for Christian 
work, especially for young women 
who desire to be fitted either for 
home or foreign missionaries.” 

In 1897 the General Assembly 
stated further: “That in view of the 
great importance and urgent need of 
our church of an institution for the 
care of the orphans of ministers and 
the children of missionaries, and in 
view of the imperative necessity of 
an institution for the proper training 
of our lady missionaries, this institu- 
tion, combining both of these offices as 
thus reorganized, is most cordially 
committed to the sympathy and sup- 
port of our Church.” 


A MODEL PLAN 
The Home and School offered as 


Utopian a program for the training 
of missionaries and the care of widows 
and orphans as was ever proposed. 
From the catalog for the session of 
1896-97 it is obvious that the Home 
and Training School were closely knit 
organizations. The- School trained 
missionaries in Bible, theology, peda- 
gogy, and some medical skill. The 
Home housed the mission students 
and orphans. The model kindergar- 
ten and elementary school gave prac- 
tical experience in teaching to the 
missionaries, and schooling for the 
orphans and other pupils from the 
community. In order to have a free, 
natural, and wholesome home life the 
children of ministers and missionaries 
were boarded with their own mothers, 
which was a mutually agreeable plan. 
The catalog of the Home and School 
states: “Pay boarders are received and 
solicited in the homes, not only as a 
financial supplement, but also to avoid 
the caste of orphanage rules and regu- 
lations.” The infirmary furnished 
medical care for the students, or- 
phans, and members of the staff. Wid- 
ows of missionaries and preachers 
cared for the orphans and were thus 
provided with a home and livelihood 
—truly a co-operative enterprise. 

In 1896 the Assembly’s Home 
housed and took care of forty chil- 
dren and: young people. These in- 
cluded thirty-two whose fathers had 
died in service at home; four whose 
fathers had died in Brazil; three whose 
parents were then in foreign mission 
work; and one whose parents were 
in home mission work. 
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The establishment of the Assem- 
bly’s Home and Training School was 
a real forward step in the work of 
the General Assembly. Especially was 
the setting up of training for women 
missionaries a great advance. The 
catalog of the school begins: “The 
General Assembly has recognized the 
right of the women missionaries of 
the church to an adequate prepara- 
tion for their work, and has provided 
them a School for a technical educa- 
tion suited to their own peculiar work 
in the field.” 


DOORS ARE CLOSED 


Lacking adequate resources, this 
first “Assembly’s Training School” 
did not live very long. When it closed 
its doors, the ladies who composed 
the Board of the former Female Or- 
phan Asylum petitioned the General 
Assembly to restore to this Board the 
property and money which it had 
turned over to the Assembly’s Home 
and School. The General Assembly 
responded to this petition in 1915 and 
the property which had housed the 
Asylum, together with some $10,000, 
was returned to the Board, which re- 
sumed its work of helping to educate 
female orphans. At this time the char- 
ter was changed to “cover religious 
and educational work.” 


OTHER DOORS OPEN 


About this same time, in Richmond, 
Virginia, the General Assembly’s 
Training School for Lay Workers had 
opened its classes in the Presbyterian 
Building, and the dream that had in- 
spired the undertaking in Fredericks- 
burg was now beginning a more en- 
during fulfillment. During the years 
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the enrollment grew, the faculty was 
strengthened, and the curriculum ex- 
panded. In 1922 the site at 3400 Brook 
Road was purchased, and in 1924 two 
handsome buildings were erected. 


THE DIRECTRESSES HELP AGAIN 


Dr. Walter L. Lingle, who was 
then President of the Training School, 
has left in the files a letter dated 
August 9, 1926, which he received 
from Mrs. A. F, Dickson, Secretary 
of the Board of the Female Orphan 
Asylum Fund. On this date the influ- 
ence of this group began to be felt 
in the life of the Training School. 
Mrs. Dickson wrote: “The Direc- 
tresses of the Female Orphan Asy- 
lum Board have instructed me to 
write and ask you if you know of a 
female orphan who needs help in her 
course at the Training School.” Dr. 
Lingle did know of several girls 
whose fathers were dead, but whose 
mothers were still living and who 
were well deserving of such assistance. 

Upon assurance from Mrs. Dick- 
son that the Board would be glad to 
assist students with one parent living, 
Dr. Lingle suggested Miss Daisy 
Southerland, of Mobile, Alabama, as 
the first recipient of a scholarship 
from the Orphan Asylum Board. The 
Board sent $200 toward her school ex- 
penses. The fees at that time, cover- 
ing room, board, tuition, flat laundry, 
and medical fee, amounted to a total 
of $230 for the year. 


ASSISTANCE THROUGH 
THE YEARS 


Since 1926, with the exception of 
three years during the depression pe- 
riod, the Female Orphan Asylum 





Board has made annual contributions 
which total more than $5,000, and 
which have been used to assist thirty- 
eight students to secure training for 
larger Christian service. Not all of 
these have been orphans, but all have 
been worthy of such aid. In this use- 
ful way the memory is kept of one 
of the early efforts to give needed 
training to missionaries and lay work- 
ers in the church and to assist or- 
phans of ministers and missionaries. 

In 1938 President E. B. Paisley se- 
cured permission from the Board to 
use the money toward work scholar- 
ships, many of the students being 
eager to render some return to the 
school for the help received. They 
were able to assist in the library or 
in the school offices in various ways. 
The Board concurred in the plan 
which is in force today, the Frede- 
ricksburg scholarships being used for 
students who work a few hours each 
week in the Training School Library. 


DIVIDENDS 


The fruitfulness of this investment 
is indicated by the service rendered 
by the recipients of this aid. Four 
of these young women have served 
the church on the foreign field as 
follows: Mrs. H. Kerr Taylor, the 
former Miss Margaret Wilson, served 
in Brazil for a time, and also in the 
educational department of the Board 
of World Missions. Mrs. J. Hervey 
Ross (Pauline Ribelin), with her doc- 
tor husband, has been in Mexico for 
ten years. Also in Mexico is Miss Sara 
Dixon, who graduated from the 
Training School in 1948. After teach- 
ing a year in Oklahoma Presbyterian 

(Continued on page 32) 








An Indian symbol of two persons carrying a load 
equally balanced between them suggests that 
Shared work of parenthood never becomes a bur- 
den. The symbol was called: 


CARRY TOGETHER 


URING A TEA given for the 

room teachers by mothers of 
seventh- and eighth-graders, conversa- 
tion veered from cake to manners. 
One woman after another voiced the 
usual complaint concerning their chil- 
dren. 

Boys of junior-high age are careless 
about their personal effects. They are 
boisterous. They seem to forget what 
they were taught during previous 
years. Most of all they resent a 
woman’s suggestions and jurisdiction 
because they are looking toward a 
man’s world and because women are 
too particular. Boys prefer being told 
by their fathers. 

Girls want freedom to wear cos- 
metics, to decide on all their clothes 
and to choose persons, hours, and 
locale of dates. 

These were the usual problems 
voiced, but through all this discussion 
there emerged a wish oft-repeated, 
that husbands could help their wives 
more in these matters of slight or 
grave decision. The wives expressed 
a feeling that the job would be less 
irritating, less confusing, less baffling, 
and the consequences less tragic if 
husbands rallied to the cause. 

I was reminded of a statement made 
by a high school boy who was taking 
part on a panel discussion at a state 
youth conference. The chairman asked 
the boy’s suggestions for a plan to 
solve their problems. He replied, 

“Well, it’s certainly not a matter 
for one parent; both parents must 
agree or they’re no help to us.” And 
we know therein lies little argument. 

I believe there is a wider range of 
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If the husband will give his wife close co-operation during the early years of their 


parenthood, it will pay off real dividends when problems increase in later years 
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interests, a larger agenda of activities 
involved, and a much deeper interpre- 
tation of the word agree than we as 
parents usually realize. The majority 
of fathers either help or want to do 
so if they but know how. The quality 
of the help given is the key to whole- 
some, constructive parent-child rela- 
tionship. Indifference to the matter 
or refusal to help produces a biased, 
warped, and unfulfilling situation. 

There is an old Indian symbol of 
two small human figures carrying a 
load equally balanced between them. 
The Indians called this symbol Carry 
Together, thereby suggesting that if 
we share equally in our work, it never 
becomes a burden. Where children 
are involved, there is the greatest need 
for balancing the load, for carrying 
together. 

If the husband has, given his wife 
this kind of close co-operation during 
the early years of their parenthood, 
it pays off real dividends when prob- 
lems increase. 


HABITS 


First, let us consider the matters of 
grooming, health habits, and house- 
hold routine. Boys, in particular, re- 
sent their mothers’ daily admonition 
about baths, brushing teeth, and hang- 
ing up clothes. No matter how kindly 
done, constant surveillance of table 
manners or reiteration about being on 
time for appointments is nagging in 
any boy’s language. Naturally, mother 
is on twenty-four-hour duty in most 
cases; therefore she is labeled as the 
nagger. 

Now the question of importance is 
how can father help? Father can do 
a far more thoroughgoing job than 
he is doing if he but give thought to 
the matter. Long hours of work are 
no excuse for lack of interest in these 
little P’s and Q’s of family living. 
Father should lift himself out of the 
rut of thinking that supervision of 
washing ears, brushing hair, wearing 
galoshes, and using handkerchiefs fall 
within mother’s jurisdiction only, and 
that he has no part in forming desira- 
ble habits in his child. 

Young Jim, for the most part, toler- 
ates his mother’s insistence on good 
grooming and chalks it up as a pecu- 
liarity common to all “finieky” 
women. But on occasion he is goaded 
into fury at the whole setup, which 
he considers a confirmed nuisance. 


Then Big Jim, adored by his son, 
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steps into the breach with, “Let’s 
scrub up so mother will be proud to 
go to the show with us,” or, “Let’s 
get this basement dirt off our hands 
before supper even if it takes sand- 
paper.” The chore becomes a game, 
good humor is restored, and mother 
is lifted from the hateful role of nag- 
er. 

'. Buster’s playroom is piled high with 
every kind of thing he is saving. His 
mother tries in vain to keep abreast 
of the situation. Her husband never 
chides her about the matter, but ex- 
presses to his son distress over the 
chaos. The boy, in turn, stares at his 
father’s desk. There it stands in an 
absolutely unusable condition, as 
crowded and jammed with items as 
a country store’s potbellied stove dur- 
ing the summer months. 

Alice insists that her son hang up 
his clothes in such a manner as to 
keep the trousers creased in the right 
places and the coat free from hook- 
hump in the back. But why should 
son exert himself when doorknobs are 
handy for ties and when using shoe 
racks requires more energy than just 
leaving the shoes under the bed 
“ready” for the next time? Aside 
from the physical reassurance of son’s 
safe return, there is little pleasure 
mother can gain from this [-am-at- 
home trail beginning with cap in the 
front hall, books and jacket on the 
couch, and ending with galoshes in 
the middle of the kitchen floor. All 
the explaining and making son pick 
up his belongings have slight effect 
unless dad leads the procession (tired 
though he may be) in finding the 
proper places for his things. It’s easy 
enough to fall in line if dad hangs 
his coat in the hall closet as he enters 
the front door instead of shedding 
his accouterments here and there as 
birds do their feathers in the molting 
season. Son follows dad’s example 
with a minimum of friction. He forms 
the habit of orderliness with fewer 
reminders from mother, and the whole 
family is under less tension, 

When Ted makes his bed by pull- 
ing the spread over pajamas and lumps 
of blankets and yesterday’s socks, his 
ire is aroused by mother who insists 
he do it over and warns he will make 
bad marks at camp. Father Joe, a war 
veteran, shows Ted how to do it and 
says, “We’re starting on our hike in 
half an hour. Be ready for inspection 
in ten minutes.” Ted whistles a merry 


tune as ne gets down to business, and 
affairs remain on an even keel. 


MANNERS 


We also have the problem of good 
manners. Many of us forget good 
manners are not only a matter of 
manual skill but good taste and atti- 
tude. Elsie is both resentful and em- 
barrassed over John’s bad taste. She 
is an excellent cook and enjoys pre- 
paring well-appointed meals for her 
family and guests, Often the guest’s 
keen edge of pleasurable anticipation 
has been dulled by John’s choice of 
gory, gruesome stories which he serves 
along with Elsie’s appetizers. How- 
ever, when he proceeds to the business 
of carving, he does it with dexterity 
and ease, meanwhile keeping an eagle 
eye on his son and daughter, from 
whom he requires correct perform- 
ance. If Elsie remonstrates with the 
children for bringing up undesirable 
topics of conversation, John laughs 
and tells her not to worry, that their 
youngsters know the correct use for 
everything on the table. He never 
realizes that a squeamish guest, with 
lively imagination, considers herself 
lucky if, during such dinner conversa- 
tion, her roast goose savors more of 
disinfectant than early calls for first 
aid. He does not realize that his chil- 
dren will never have good manners 
unless they understand and respect 
the feelings and preferences of others. 

Good manners also depend on see- 
ing things from the other fellow’s 
viewpoint. Nora thinks in a martyred 
sort of way that she alone is teach- 
ing her two sons and one daughter 
proper table manners. Her husband 
Tom shows no regard for correct 
usage and is extremely careless about 
the appearance of his plate. But at 
every meal Nora treats the family to 
an enumeration of all her aches and 


pains. Her high school children are 4 


embarrassed and avoid guest meals 
whenever possible. Tom could drive 
a bargain with Nora. He could agree 
to be more careful if she would omit 
the organ recital. 

Where their daughters are con- 
cerned, men too. often adopt an ex- 
treme attitude. They either do as did 
a father of nine children who said he 
would look after the boys but leave 
the girls to their mother, or they as- 
sume full control in a rather stern and 
dictatorial manner. Fortunately, there 
are many intelligent men who know 
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that a wise father is as necessary to 
the well-rounded development and 
guidance of his daughter as he was to 
her conception. 

If father notices that sophomore 
Elaine needs better complexion care 
and her room is untidy, he could make 
a few well- -placed remarks about 
Ethel’s lustrous hair and clear skin, 
Nan’s neat clothes, Trudy’s charm- 
ing manner when meeting people. 
Very few girls would fail to take 
inventory. Practically any girl ex- 
pands under the approval of her dad. 
How much kinder and more effective 
than for dad to regard Elaine in glum 
silence, and then in private accuse 
his wife of doing nothing about these 
defects! Or if Fred and Sara are both 
wearing shoes with that thoroughly 
scuffed and adjusted-to-the-wearer 
look, why not suggest that both chil- 
dren polish their shoes? They look 
just as bad on Sara as on Fred. The 
children need to know that father 
and mother agree on the matter of 
grooming and that they make no 
distinctions between them. 


SHARING IN GROWTH 


Second, let us examine the privilege 
of work and play participation. It is 
more privilege than problem unless 
shortsightedness makes it the latter. 
From infancy, the child in his play 
imitates the work of his parents. He 
likes being with them, having a part 
in what they do, and receiving their 
help and approval. Father should have 
a definite part in this scheme of 
growth. 

Bob has a new son. When people 
ask about the baby, he informs them 
he knows nothing about infants and 
is not especially interested in spend- 
ing time with him now, Just wait until 
the boy is old enough to go places 
with him; then they will be great pals. 
It is difficult to imagine anyone so 
naive. He should realize that unless he 
is a part of his son’s world from in- 
fancy, they will be as far apart as the 
poles in later years. While the baby 
is just lying there vegetating, the 
father is also deprived of growth and 
one of the real experiences of parent- 
hood. 

He could learn from his neighbor, 
who meets his little daughter’s imagi- 
native play with full participation. If 
she indicates an unseen companion, 
he includes this person in the con- 
versation. If she and mother have 


built and planned something all day 
for father’s surprise at evening, he 
gives full attention and appreciation. 

Another father was always too busy 
or too tired to look at his children’s 
handiwork. He was impatient with 
their begging for attention. Their 
mother made a tremendous effort to 
supply enough interest and help for 
both parents, but the youngsters 
gradually ceased approaching their 
father and withdrew from him. Even 
if he tried, he could never quite re- 
capture the gift offered him in their 
earlier years. 

I knew one father who carried a 
tremendous load and did a fine job. 
His wife was irritable and impatient 
with their sons and daughter. She did 
not like having them underfoot when 
she was busy. Instead of entering into 
the spirit of play as she worked, she 
shoved the children out of her way. 
When her husband arrived home, he 
was deluged with things the children 
had started and couldn’t finish, ques- 
tions of all kinds, pleas for help on 
their projects, until he could scarcely 
edge into the house. Father never 
failed them. It was the high spot of 
the day for both him and his chil- 
dren. 


DISCIPLINE AND DECISION 


In the third place, we might con- 
sider problems that involve discipline 
and decision because of social contacts 
or economic considerations. Allow- 
ances inject quite a problem in family 
living. Under average circumstances, 
parents agree that children should 
have stipulated sums out of which 
they spend and save subject to advice 
and guidance. 

Millie and Ed agreed that their son 
and daughter have allowances. They 
agreed on the sum and Millie held 
both youngsters to the amount. Ed, 
however, inordinately proud of his 
daughter, could never refuse his “lit- 
tle girl” when she spent all her money 
and asked for more. Millie remon- 
strated about the unfairness, since Ed 
required the son to hold the line. 
When he objected, his father would 
appeal to him as man to man. 

“Now, Son, you’re older than your 
sister. And you know we men alway s 
have to humor the girls and women.’ 

Millie foresaw trouble. for her 
daughter and the trouble materialized. 
When this young lady married, she 
promptly used up her household 


money as fast as her husband furn- 
ished it. She never had enough for 
her necessary bills. Her husband ex- 
plained that he had only so much for 
their budget and if she used it un- 
wisely, he had no more. She always 
replied, 

“Oh, never mind, dear. I can get 
it from dad.” 

The young man’s pride suffered, 
his ambition died, His father-in-law 
sadly shook his head over his amiably 
selfish child but furnished her wants 
in his usual indulgent manner, His 
mother-in-law ceased discussing the 
matter, as it seemed useless. 

Ed, like too many fathers, acted as 
if his daughter were something apart 
and of finer stuff than his son. He 
held the foolish notion that satisfying 
her every wish was a form of chival- 
rous regard and protection. It satisfied 
his ego that his daughter should ap- 
peal to him. There were times, how- 
ever, when he doubted the wisdom of 
supplying large sums for her extrava- 
gances, but if his son-in-law begged 
that he let them stand on their own 
feet, he insisted that it gave him 
pleasure to help. Ed felt that he was 
acting nobly, while as a matter of fact, 
he deprived his daughter of mental 
and spiritual maturity, subjected his 
son to unfairness, and gave him a 
warped idea of women’s role in life. 
He failed in helping Millie balance 
their load and revealed his own im- 
maturity. 

Yet there was nothing malignant 
about this case. Ed’s daughter was 
simply happy-go-lucky. However, 
such indulgence on the part of fathers 
has created every gradation of charac- 
ter from the irresponsible woman to 
the parasite with all its hideous con- 
notations, depending on the inherent 
qualities of the girl. 

Hester and Frank presented another 
phase of this problem. Hester insisted 
on equal praise of accomplishments, 
skills, and talents for both son and 
daughter. Frank scoffed at the idea 
of coddling boys. In his heart he was 
really proud of his son, but believed 
praise, or “mollycoddling” as he 
termed it, would create a sissy and a 
dependent out of his boy. Boys, ac- 
cording to his philosophy, are sup- 
posed to stand on their own feet. 
They are the doers in this world. 
They must be strong and never de- 
pend on praise. Girls naturally need 
care, 
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Not all fathers are as extreme in 
their ideas about this matter, especially 
since women, in their struggle for 
equality, have dispelled much of this 
attitude. But those fathers who now 
realize that girls also need to stand 
on their own feet, still give their sons 
too little or stinted praise. 

Hester realized and shared the deep 
hurt and utter loneliness of her son 
as he in his years from babyhood to 
manhood literally craved a small por- 
tion of the spoken praise and en- 
couragement in which his sister 
basked. Frank could never see this 
fact, or if he did, stubbornly refused 
to admit it. 

After long years of working with 
large and small groups of high school 
and college boys, and being blessed 
with the privilege of many confi- 
dences, I have a firm conviction on 
this point. I believe that if more 
fathers realized their sons’ need for 
support in honest effort, encourage- 
ment in trials, praise in worthy en- 
deavor, and understanding of their 
problems, we would have far less 
human wreckage. It is the easy and 
natural thing for fathers to give this 
security to their daughters. Let them 
extend the same to their sons. It is, 
after all, but a remembrance of their 
own youth plus an intelligent study 
of family traits and characteristics 
from both sides of the house. How 
can they so easily forget? 

Herb and Estelle’s case presents a 
rather pathetic lack of carrying to- 
gether. Good old Herb thinks he 
is paying Estelle’s judgment a great 
compliment when he “leaves it to 
her.” His two high school daughters 
ask advice about their dates and places 
they are going. Herb, from behind 
his newspaper, says, “Oh, girls, just 
run along and ask your mother. What- 
ever she says goes with me!” 

Estelle really needs his knowledge 
and advice. The girls are rather be- 
wildered. They need their father’s 
help. Estelle advises to the best of her 
ability, but Herb is certainly not 
carrying his share of the load. If the 
girls run into difficulties, they will 
likely feel it useless to ask him for 
assistance. Herb is well meaning but 
lacking in stamina. 

The extreme of Herb’s position is 
found in the attitude of Orin, a bril- 
liant professional man, who made all 
decisions and did all disciplining of 
his children. He considered himself 
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more capable than his wife in such 
matters. He also believed it was his 
duty to assume all the responsibility. 
It was no compliment to him that he 
considered his wife incapable of assist- 
ing him, since she was his choice as 
life partner. It certainly was not good 
training for the children in matters 
pertaining to the dignity of husband 
and wife relationship, its beauty, its 
worth, and the teamwork essential to 
successful marriage. There was noth- 
ing maturing in this experience. But 
Orin never penetrated this far into 
analysis of his family life. He adopted 
the same protective attitude toward 
his wife as toward his children, at 
best a shallow aspect of the old 
patriarchal system hanging over as an 
inhibition in modern, complex living. 


CAREER ADVICE 


In matters of career guidance, we 
find some of the worst seesawing of 
partnership carrying. Sometimes both 
parents assume an adamant position 
on choice of careers for their off- 
spring. More often one parent decides 
and the other says or does little, just 
hoping matters will adjust themselves. 
In neither case is the child consulted, 
or his best interests considered. 

One woman comes from a long line 
of lawyers and does not want her son 
to break the chain. The boy wants 
forestry. His father sympathizes with 
him but hesitates to express himself 
lest he upset his wife. He had better 
take a firm stand and help the boy 
follow his greatest interest. 

A father determined on bringing 
his son into his own business is an 
old story. Henry practically ruined 
his son’s life. He forced the boy into 
his store when the young fellow 
wished to study agriculture. In this 
strange family, the mother insisted 
that her son study medicine, because 
her father was a doctor. A constant 
tug of war was staged by the parents 
during the boy’s adolescent years. 
He finally left home and drifted 
around from one job to another. 

We do have many wise parents, 
however. Pat and Tony did a splendid 
job. They helped their children ex- 
plore any subject in which they 
showed interest, never singling out 
one and insisting they follow it, but 
just opening the door of opportunity. 
They agreed that any field of work 
so long as it is honorable and chal- 
lenging is well chosen. They asked 


only that their children do a good job 
in the field of their choice. Their son 
is a brilliant physicist, their daughter 
a musician of note. These parents 
worked out their problems together 
and felt equal responsibility. We 
should never lose sight of the fact 
that parenthood on this basis rewards 
and enriches. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
GUIDANCE 


The greatest test of parenthood and 
the most enrichment comes from their 
ability to carry together on moral and 
religious questions. The moral fiber 
of young people is strengthened or 
weakened by daily incidents which to 
many men and women appear incon- 
sequential. Youngsters are baffled by 
inconsistencies of adult conduct. 

When the game warden marched 
Billy in for fishing without a permit, 
he, in bewilderment, said to his father, 
“Why, dad, you and Mr. Horn 
brought in fish from that pond, I 
didn’t think it mattered. You joked 
about it.” 

Mother, quite embarrassed, scolded 
Billy. However, she had real cause 
for chagrin the next week when her 
daughter reported that her boy friend 
got a ticket while driving their car. 
But she told him not to worry. She 
knew dad could take care of it, as he 
had just “fixed” one for mother. Each 
parent was disgusted with the error 
of the partner, never seeing his own 
acts mirrored in his children’s ac- 
tions as the greatest indictment of 
fallacies in their pattern of living. 

A man is thoroughly indignant 
when his son is reported as part of a 
ring of persecution and isolation of 
a newcomer in school. He insists his 
son has no such prejudices, forgetful 
of the railing he has done, before this 
lad, against his business competitor, a 
man of another race and faith. His 
wife points out this fact but he sees 
no connection. 

Ethel instills her son with care and 
appreciation of his toys. Her hus- 
band, enraged when something goes 
wrong with his carpentry work, slams 
his hammer on the basement floor and 
stalks out of the house. The next day 
son is playing with a toy his father 
just brought home. He can’t make it 
work and angrily smashes it against 
the wall. Father then punishes him for 
being destructive. 

Hank and Nancy have dinner guests. 
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All the adults at the table are in 
stitches over Hank’s tall tales of play- 
ing hookey when he was a “kid.” 
Junior is reported absent from school 
next week, Hank is infuriated and 
sends Junior to bed without supper 
and deprives him of his allowance for 
a month. 

So we could go on indefinitely, 
citing examples of our paltry attempts 
as parents to explain that some acts 
are allowable for parents and not for 
children, some manners are sophis- 
ticated in adults but cocky and smart- 
alecky in youngsters, certain fla- 
grances are all right for grownups if 
they can get by with them, whereas 
they are discrepancies and even viola- 
tions when committed by minors. 
Thus the warp and woof of character 
is woven. 

We even go farther in our incon- 
sistencies and thus not only presume 
on the intelligence of our children, 
but actually do them great harm. 

We need not go far afield into in- 
ternational affairs for circumstances 
and influences which determine hu- 
mane government and democratic 
principles. The everyday happenings 
and the manner with which they are 
dealt mold our citizenry. 

A teen-age boy protested to his 
father that a new political regime 
had curtailed use of the town hall for 
youth activities. The father, a mem- 
ber of the defeated party, deplored 
the fact but refused to take a stand. 
When his son asked why, he replied 
that no doubt the teen-agers needed 
the meeting place but his party would 
just hold this restriction up their 
sleeve until the next election came 
around. The man’s wife had labored 
several years with a group of women 
to secure these quarters for their 
children’s activities. He willingly sac- 
rificed the ground gained and the 
interests of his child and the com- 
munity’s youth that his party might 
hold a weapon against the new ad- 
ministration. 

If ground is progressively lost from 
this man’s generation to the next, 
what kind of stand on matters of 
government and society will his son 
and compatriots take for his grand- 
children? 

In matters of religion we often find 
even less intelligence. Thus Jeff in- 
sists that his children attend church 
with their mother. He rather airily 
suggests that he is willing to support 
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the church, but figures it is for 
women, old folks, and children. Or 
consider the case of Cecil and his 
parents. They move to a new com- 
munity. Cecil overhears his father 
talking with a neighbor. He inquires 
aboyt a church, stating that he doesn’t 
“hold” too much to its teachings, but 
he figures it is better for their social 
standing and his business for him and 
his wife to be seen frequently at 
church, In this instance the parents 
are carrying together, but setting an 
example of superficiality, dissimula- 
tion, and unworthiness. 

Picture another child forced to 
draw conclusions, make comparisons 
and choices. He loves his mother and 
knows and respects many friends in 
the church they attend. Yet he hears 
his father say repeatedly that the 
reason he won’t go to church is be- 
cause it is full of hypocrites, It never 
dawns on this man that he is unfair 





to his child in subjecting him to such 
spiritual trials and that he, himself, 
is adopting an attitude of hypocrisy. 

Parents must realize that their 
child’s religious development depends 
on their making him aware of God’s 
universe and helping him find his 
place in the scheme of decent, crea- 
tive living. They can do this only if 
they grow with him. Their maturing 
as parents depends on their willingness 
and ability to carry together. 

We have discussed, for the most 
part, families of average or better in- 
come, education, and -advantages. 
Think what poverty, disease, segrega- 
tion, and persecution add to the pic- 
ture. Now as never before, if we keep 
what is worth keeping in civilization 
and continue our building, we parents 
must balance our load of parenthood 
between us as we see beyond the 
point of its responsibility and catch 
the vision of its glorious privilege. 





An Orphan Asylum Helps the Training School 


(Continued from page 27) 


College she was appointed to the Mex- 
ico mission in 1950. Miss Ann Pipkin, 
after serving in various types of 
church work for a number of years, 
was appointed in 1949 as a missionary 
to Brazil. 

Another young woman who re- 
ceived aid from this fund has for 
the past twenty years been associated 
in several different capacities with one 
of our church’s orphans’ homes. She 
is Miss Anne Bryan, now Superinten- 
dent of the Grandfather Home for 
Children, Banner Elk, North Carolina, 
under the Edgar Tufts Memorial As- 
sociation. 

Other beneficiaries of the Board’s 
generosity have labored in various 
types of Christian work, such as 
teaching Bible in connection with the 
public schools, directing the religious 
education program for local congre- 
gations, assisting pastors, teaching in 
home mission schools, working with 
students, assisting regional directors 
of religious education, and so forth. 
Others in business positions or as 
wives and mothers are rendering valu- 


able volunteer service in their vari- 
ous local churches, 


OTHERS HAVE HELPED 


The “directresses” in Fredericks- 
burg are not the only “elect ladies” 
who have served the General Assem- 
bly’s Training School, though they 
have made a distinct and unique con- 
tribution. Many other groups through- 
out the church have, over a period 
of years, provided annual scholar- 
ships for students attending the Train- 
ing School. Many synodical, presby- 
terial, and local organizations make 
it possible for consecrated, gifted 
young people to secure the special 
training they need for the work they 
are eager to do in the cause of Christ. 

What finer or more enduring in- 
vestment can one make than to set up 
a fund to endow a service scholar- 
ship which, through the years, will 
help some fine student to help herself, 
and will help fit a worker to remder 


more effective service in the Kingdom 
of God. 
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How to get the most out of 


Life after 60 


There is a saying, “You’re just as 
young as you feel.’”’ This saying has 
new significance for all of us today. 
Because science has made remark- 
able strides in showing us how to look 
and feel younger—and live longer! 

Proof of this is the fact that the 
life span of the average American 
has increased from 40 years in 1900 
to 67.5 years in 1950. 

Learn how you can best enjoy the 
longer life that science gives you 
today. Get your copy of a fascinating 
new 24-page illustrated booklet filled 
with tips and pointers on how to get 


more out of life in the later years, 

This informative booklet, sent to 
you FREE by the makers of 
Ovaltine, presents a digest of recent 
scientific findings on how to deal 
with the problems of old age. 


Hurry! Get Yours Now! 


It contains health rules for older 
adults, a discussion of their special 
nutrition problems, signs of diet 
deficiencies, and other information 
to help you live out your “Golden 
Years’’ in health and happiness. 
Send for your copy now! 
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A story from Mexico for boys and girls 


The Little Donkey ‘That Could 


OME, MIGUEL, time to get up.” 

These words fell on the ears of the 
black-haired boy sleeping on the straw 
mat in the corner of a dark room. 
Miguel opened his big black eyes, 
turned over, and immediately went 
back to sleep—but only for a mo- 
ment, for Maria, his little sister, was 
shaking him. 

“Miguel, get up. We’re going to be 
late for school.” 

Suddenly, Miguel remembered the 
surprise, and jumping up from his 
mat, he stretched his legs and arms, 
hurriedly put on a shirt and trousers 
which looked like white pajamas, 
slipped sandals on his brown feet, and 
rushed out of the little room. Where 
could he be going? 

Maria, following close behind, knew 
that the afternoon before their Papa 
had said, “My son, you are now nine 
years old, The new little donkey will 
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The pottery market. 
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By Mrs. James Hervey Ross * 


be yours. You must take good care 
of him, and when he is big he will 
help with our work.” 

Miguel’s eyes beamed when he said, 
“Si, Papa. Thank you, oh thank you.’ 

So this morning early, before the 
sun was up, Miguel was rushing out 
to the shed to see Little Donkey, 
which he found standing beside his 
mother looking quite content. He 
raised his eyes and looked at his new 
owner. How happy Miguel was! 

Think of all the centavos he would 
make carrying his own wares to mar- 
ket! Already he could see the party 
he would have for his friends on the 
sixth of January, the day on which the 
Wise Men had brought their gifts to 
the Christ Child. He remembered 
other years when the Wise Men had 
left their gifts for him after setting 
out his shoes filled with grain for the 
hungry camels. He could see the 
pinata—probably a big red elephant 
with its earthenware jar filled with 
sugar cane, peanuts, candies, oranges, 
and lemons, swinging above the heads 
of his friends, while they, blind- 
folded, took turns trying to break 
it with a long stick. 

“Miguel, breakfast is ready.” His 
mother interrupted his thoughts. 

“Si, Mamacita. I am coming. Come, 
Maria, let’s wash our hands.” 

After entering the kitchen, Miguel 
continued to talk. “Oh, Mama, how 
pretty Little Donkey is! When will 
he be big enough to go to market? 
How much money do you think I'll 
get when I carry a load of pottery 
to town?” 

“Miguel, you are full of questions, 
Eat your beans and tortillas. You must 
not spend all your time with the don- 
key. Remember you must help with 


the other animals, too. There is the 
cow to be led to pasture each morn- 
ing before you go to school, you 
know.” 

“Yes, I know, Mamacita. I shall get 
up earlier.” 

With these words he finished his 
beans and tortillas, thin pancakes 
made of corn, which his mother 
cooked every day on an iron griddle 
placed over a fire on the floor in her 
kitchen. Miguel rushed to get his 
colored blanket with the hole in the 
middle which he slipped over his 
head onto his shoulders to keep him 
warm and his straw sombrero to put 
on his head so he could lead the cow 
to pasture. 

Meanwhile, Maria, who had already 
combed and braided her long black 
hair, was ready for school, but she 
helped Mama with her tasks, wash- 
ing the dishes, carrying the straw 
mats to sun, sweeping the dirt floor, 
and watering the many flowers 
around their simple adobe house. The 
walls, like those of the others in their 
village, were built of straw and clay, 
but they were brightened up by hang- 
ing small gay-colored pots filled with 
flowers. 

Their family lived in the little 
village of Capula, which was well 
known for its pottery. Their father 
and uncle worked from morning till 
night making pottery from the spe- 
cial red and brown clay which Miguel 
helped to bring from the hills once a 
week. At home the clay was put out 
to dry and then sifted fine to be 
used in making the plates, cups, jars, 
and pans to be sold in the markets. 

Soon Miguel returned from lead- 
ing the cow to pasture. “Come, Maria, 
let’s go to school.” 
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Days passed, and both at home and 
at school Miguel talked only of Lit- 
tle Donkey. Weeks went by and with 
Miguel’s care Little Donkey began 
to grow and leave his mother’s side 
more often. Then one day Miguel’s 
father met him as he returned from 
school. “Miguel, Sr. Tello is here to 
see you.” 

“What is it, Papa?” 

“Miguel, is this your donkey?” 
questioned the neighbor. 

“Si, senor. That’s Little Donkey,” 
came the proud reply. 

“Did you know, Miguel, that he 
broke into my yard and ate my 
corn?” 

“Oh, no, senor. I did not know. I 
am sorry.” 

“I do not like for your donkey to 
eat my corn. Please do not let it hap- 
pen again. If so, I shall have to ask 
you to pay for the damage.” 

“Si, senor. I understand.” 

Each day before leaving for school 
Miguel visited his pet. “Little Donkey, 
you look so nice. Why did you get 
into michief? Now, I shall have to 
make your door stronger so that you 
cannot get into Sr. Tello’s corn.” 

But three days later, Miguel knew 
it had happened again! 

“Miguel,” called Sr. Tello. 

“Si, sefor?” answered the fright- 
ened little boy. 

“Your donkey has been in my corn 
again. I am sorry, but here is a bill for 
two pesos.” 

Miguel took the offered paper in 
trembling fingers, looked at it, and 
said, “Si, senor, I will pay it.” 

Going into the house, Miguel took 
an adobe brick from the wall (his 
secret hiding place) and brought out 
an earthenware jar, which jingled 
with centavos. He counted his treas- 
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ure—two pesos and fifty centavos. 
Now he had only fifty centavos left. 
How could he ever have a party on 
that? And now there would not be 
time to save enough. 

The next morning Miguel was up 
earlier than usual. It was Saturday, 
market day, and the pottery must be 
packed carefully with straw so that it 
would not be broken while strapped 
to the donkey’s back. Soon Miguel, 
his father, the donkey with her load 
of pottery, and Little Donkey trotting 
alongside of his mother, left for the 
nearest market, six miles away, Upon 
arrival the pottery was carefully un- 
packed and set out on the ground 
ready for sale. Saturdays were the 
best days of all. It was a real fiesta 
to go to market and see the same 
friends each week. 

“Un jarrito, senorita? It’s a pretty 
little jar, miss, and very cheap—fifteen 
centavos. Thank you, senorita.” 

Thus the morning went by. But 
suddenly there was a noise from a 
nearby place. “Get away, donkey, get 
away.” Miguel looked up. Where was 
Little Donkey? And then he knew. 
Little Donkey was in trouble again! 

“Boy, you see what your donkey 
has done? There are five, no, six 
plates he broke.” With the loud talk- 
ing of the woman the people began 
to gather. 

“Oh, please, senora, do not say 
more. I'll pay you. How much is it?” 
questioned Miguel. 

“Oh, you'll pay, huh? Well, young 
man, that will cost you fifty centa- 
vos.” 

Miguel gave her the last of his 
money, and then leading Little Don- 
key, they left the market square, and 
headed toward home. Miguel’s voice 
trembled. “Oh, Little Donkey, why? 
Now I have spent all my money on 
you. Why couldn’t you help?” But 
Little Donkey’s only answer was to 
look at his owner and blink his eyes. 

Vacations came but Miguel was 
very sad. Maria, knowing Miguel’s de- 


sire for a pinata party, said, “Do not 


be sad. Papa gave me a big jar and 


Mama has some green, red, and white 


paper, and we are going to make you 
a pinata. I know it will not be the 
elephant, but wouldn’t you like one 
in the shape of a parrot?” 

Miguel smiled. “Thank you, little 
sister, but even if we had a pinata, 
we have no money for the good things 
to put into it. And wouldn’t our 


friends love breaking the pifata and 
then finding nothing to pick up?” 

From the street someone was call- 
ing. “Miguel, Miguel, come! Here is 
someone to see you.” 

Miguel saw the stranger as he en- 
tered his patio. Surely there was a 
mistake. Why would this stranger 
want to see him? Had Little Donkey 
done something else? ; 

“Miguel,” said the man. “I saw you 
yesterday with a little donkey w hich 
your friend here tells me is yours. 
Would you do me a favor? You see, 
in my country we send Christmas 
cards each year to our friends, and 
since I am an artist, | would like to 
paint your donkey for some cards.” 

“Of course, senor. You may paint 
Little Donkey.” 

So for two days the stranger 
painted, while Miguel stood nearby. 
Little Donkey had been so good and 
the cards were so pretty! At last the 
man began packing his paints. “Well, 
Miguel, we have now finished. Thank 
you for lending me Little Donkey. 
You must be very proud of him.” 
And with these words he handed 
Miguel a small piece of paper. Miguel 
could hardly believe his eye es—five 
pesos—more money than he had ever 
had before. 

“Thank you, senor. Thank you 
very much. . 

And throwing his arms around the 
baby donkey, Miguel said, “Little 
Donkey, my own little donkey, we 
can have our party! You did help! 
You did!” 

But Little Donkey only looked at 
Miguel and blinked his lazy eyes. 





Little Donkey carries his load to market. 











i was at a stated meeting of one of 
the presbyteries of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., that one of the ministers 
in attendance took the floor and as- 
tonished his brethren by asking for 
the forgiveness of certain other min- 
isters in the presbytery to whom, so 
he confessed, he had written certain 
harsh and unchristian things. A strange 


silence settled down upon the meet-’ 


ing, as this fine-looking, white-haired, 
brother poured out his heart in re- 
pentance in a plea for forgiveness. 
Scarcely had he taken his seat before 
a half dozen other men were clamor- 
ing for the floor to acknowledge their 
sins and to enter a similar plea for 
things that they had said, written, and 
done. When the business of the pres- 
bytery was finally resumed, the air 
was as pure and fresh and clean as 
that of an April morning following 
a refreshing shower. From that day to 
this there has been no dissension or 
serious difference of opinion that has 
marred the harmony and the peace of 
this particular court of the Church. 

What happened that day in a pres- 
bytery of the Synod of Texas needs 
to be re-enacted in one way or an- 
other all over the Church, all over 
America, and all over the world. We 
need a new appreciation of the Stew- 
ardship of Repentance, a new sense 
of responsibility to ourselves and to 
others for alleviating suspicion, heal- 
ing hurts, clearing up misunderstand- 
ings, and of creating happy, harmoni- 
ous Christian relations both at home 
and abroad. 

Personally, we long for the day 
when some nation (we pray it may 
be our own) will call a conference of 
the representatives of the nations of 
the earth on the subject of sin—sin 
and forgiveness. Of necessity, the con- 
ference will be opened with a prayer. 
Then we like to envision the repre- 
sentative, or representatives, of one 
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nation after the other taking to their 
feet and confessing the corporate sins 
of their own nations. Can you not 
imagine the results of such a confer- 
ence if it is ever held? Could any- 
thing do more to create good will and 
mutual trust and understanding, and 
to make for peace, than for each na- 
tion, beginning with our own, to ask 
for forgiveness? If our representatives 
were to begin by sincerely confessing 
our smug self-complacency, our con- 
descending attitude towards others, 
our overeagerness for things, our ex- 
ploiting of the wealth of other na- 
tions, and our willingness to believe 
the evil and to overlook the good in 
other people and races, would not 
others follow suit in making a clean 
breast of their national sins and un- 
holy ambitions? We believe they 
would. At least, it would be worth 
the trying. 

With the beginning of a new year, 
could anything mean more than to 
have parents and friends, young peo- 
ple and older people, employers and 
employees, all acknowledging their 
sins and shortcomings and asking 
for forgiveness? Nineteen fifty-two 
would prove to be a veritable time of 
beginning again if such a spirit were 
to prevail. 

In the stewardship of repentance 
there is greater possibility for good 
and both human and Kingdom gain 
than we have yet dreamed of, or we 
would have practiced it long ago. The 
son who at first refused to go work 
in his father’s vineyard, yet later re- 
pented and did go, set an example 
which all of us would do well to 
follow. We, too, are laborers with 
God in His vineyard, and must bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance. 
Whatever else stewardship may mean 
to us, may it begin with repentance. 


—Rev. Arthur V. Boand, D.D. 
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The Protestant has a job to do in Latin America today! 


Missionaries — Again Pioneers 


I HAD HEARD so much about 
Montreat I thought it must be a 
very large city in America,” Dr. Gon- 
zalo Baez-Camargo of Mexico City 
explained his travel agent’s confusion 
at failing to find Montreat on maps 
and airline schedules. Dr. Baez-Cam- 
argo, Secretary of the Committee for 
Christian Literature in Latin Amer- 
ica, smiled and added, “However, I’m 
sure that when the spiritual map of 
missions is made, Montreat will have 
a dot larger than London, Paris, or 
New York, for I’m sure it is the spir- 
itual capital of the world.” 

Dr. Baez-Camargo was the principal 
guest speaker of the World Mission 
Conference held at Montreat, last 
August 2-8. Himself a Methodist and 
an outstanding Christian leader in 
Mexico and all Latin America, he is 
interested in the co-operative move- 
ment among evangelical missions. The 
Committee for Christian Literature in 
Latin America of which he is Secre- 
tary, is one of the co-operative func- 
tions of the Committee on Co-opera- 
tion in Latin America, serving South 
America, Central America, Mexico, 
West Indies, and the Spanish-speak- 
ing population of the southern United 
States. The Committee on Christian 
Literature, with a publishing house 
in Mexico City, furnishes literature 
in Spanish, Portuguese, and French. 
They now produce one new book a 
week, but still in pitifully small edi- 
tions, frequently a mere two or three 
thousand for all Latin America. 

Dr. Baez-Camargo, introducing to 
the Conference the new 1951-52 mis- 
sion study theme on Latin America, 
expressed “the three great needs of 
the age for Latin America.” First is 
the need for consolidation and exten- 
sion of evangelical missions into the 


* Writer and onetime missionary in Africa. 
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hinterlands; the second big need is the 
evangelization of the masses of work- 
ers and farmers; third, but far from 
least in importance, is the winning 
of the intellectual and professional 
classes. “The rosy legend of an already 
Christian Latin American is not ten- 
able,” he added. 

Answering the commonly-heard 
questions, “Is this not the business of 
the historical church?” and ‘Have 
Protestant Missions a reason to be 
there?” Dr. Baez-Camargo outlined 
clearly in his flawless English that 
Protestantism is no longer an optional 
proposition; it is an accomplished 
fact. Furthermore, Protestantism, or 
“Evangelical Christianity,” as the 
Latin Americans refer to it, has a 
unique contribution to make in Latin 
America. Although ninety-five per 
cent of the population call themselves 
Christian, their religion is not Christ 
centered, nor do they have the Word 
of Christ, the open Bible. Neither is 
their present religion an ethical re- 
ligion. The close link between religion 
and everyday life is strange to many 
Latin Americans, for religion has been 
taught quite apart from ethical living. 
Protestant Missions, with stress on so- 
cial and physical welfare as well as 


spiritual deevlopment, are reaching 
the people, thus changing the age-old 
picture of the historical church as a 
magnificent hill-top cathedral sur- 
rounded by the squalor of a city of 
poverty. 

In order to meet the challenges of 
present-day Latin America, Protes- 
tants must stress intensive preparation 
for Christian service. A new type 
missionary is needed—one who will 
be a community servant, “less a cler- 
gyman, more a worker; less a priest, 
more a prophet; less a conductor of 
services, more a shepherd of men.” 

The role of today’s missionary is a 
contrast to the day when the mis- 
sionary was “in charge of everything.” 
He must again be a pioneer, opening 
new fields of service by teaching spe- 
cial technical skills. 

Dr. Ba-zz-Camargo smilingly re- 
ferred to the habit of a Mexican 
speaker of referring to “the revolu- 
tion.” There have already been two 
revolutions, he continued. The first 
was political, the second social and 
economic, There is need for a third, 
a moral and spiritual revolution. 
“Without this latter, all the other rev- 
olutions are mere blind and empty up- 
heavals,” he said. 





TWO-FOLD: 


Work 





THE 1952 BIRTHDAY OBJECTIVE 
of the 
Women of the Church 


1. Endowment Chair of Bible, Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama (Our Church’s only college for Negroes) 


2. Sunday School Extension, Division of Home Missions, Board 
of Church Extension, to receive all over $75,000 to make 
possible the enlargement of Sunday School Extension Field 
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T WAS in my son’s third year at 

preparatory school in Poughkeep- 
sie, New York, that I received a 
telegram: “Meet me Grand Central 
11 a.m, tomorrow, Very important. 
Love, Clark.” 

That was his first telegram to me 
and it left me uneasy. What kind of 
jam was he in? You may be sure | 
was waiting at the train gate Saturday 
morning. 

Clark was the first passenger 
through, but he did not have the 
usual smile that was always good to 
see. Instead, he flung his hand to my 
shoulder and kissed me. “Let’s go to 
the office,” he said. 

When we reached my Fifth Ave- 
nue study, he dropped into a chair 
across from my desk, Then, putting 
his chin into cupped hands, he 
searched my face. | remember that 
moment now as one of the longest 
of my life. But I asked no questions. 
I did something harder—I waited. 
And then the boy across the desk 
said abruptly: “Dad, what do you 
know about God?” 

Well, after not knowing what to 
expect, this was a relief—but what a 
surprise! 

What did I know about God? I 
am glad the question was a surprise, 
that | had no chance to prepare an 
answer. To that question of a boy in 
one of his first great intellectual and 
emotional crises, only intuition could 
give the answer. 

“What do I know about God?” I 
replied. . . . “Mighty little!” 

That startled him, but I went on: 
“Mighty little do I know about God, 
mighty little by the test of absolute 
knowledge. But what I do know by 
the test of experience—sickness and 
health, sorrow and joy, death and life 
—what I do know about God changes 
my life.” 

There we began and there, after 
several hours, we left the great mat- 
ter. But there through the years that 
followed we often returned. 

Just when this younger son reached 
his decision to become a preacher, 
I do not know; but I am sure I knew 
of the decision soon after it became 
final. It was in Detroit, after a pre- 
Easter service, that we went to lunch 
together and visited a doctor. Clark 
had come in from Hope College. He 


* From Faith Is Power—for You, by Daniel 
A. Poling. Copyright, 1950. Used by permission 
of Greenberg Publisher. 


was having trouble with a wrist he 
had broken in football, and I found 
him wearing a heavy leather support. 

We saw the Detroit specialist to- 
gether. It was apparent that Clark’s 
football days were over. I thought 
that the doctor’s bad news was re- 
sponsible for his unusual silences. He 
did little talking until we returned to 
our hotel room. Then he began—and 
it seemed he would never finish. 

It was late and I was ready to 
sleep, but he had just started to talk. 
He spared neither subjects nor his 
father. Several times 1 was on the 
verge of telling him to go to sleep, 
but each time I stopped and listened, 
for something was there—something 
still unsaid after all the saying, and 
something that I knew instinctively 
I must wait to hear. 

Gradually the boy ran down, and 
at last grew silent. Then I listened 
hardest and it came. Quietly but so 
impressively that as long as I live I 
shall remember the electric-like shock 
with which I heard him speak the 
words, he opened his heart. “Daddy, 
I’m going to preach. I’ve got to do it.” 

I was no longer sleepy or tired. 
Suddenly I knew that I had always 
wanted this, even when I was sure 
he would be the first lawyer in our 
family line. I think all fathers, what- 
ever their professions, have a deep 
sense of fulfillment when a son de- 
cides to follow after them. 

Two prayer experiences marked 
Clark’s life before the incident that 
is the third in this personal trilogy. 
One August afternoon, before he 
entered Yale Divinity School, he 
said: “Dad, I’m going up to Wolf 
Hill tonight after dinner and I'll not 
be back for some time, I’m taking 
a blanket and a canteen, and don’t 
worry about me, and try to keep 
Mother from worrying.” He grinned. 
“I may stay 24 hours or longer, but 
there are some things I want to settle, 
Dad, and I hope I won’t be inter- 
rupted.” 

Off he went with blanket and can- 
teen. The night was clear and filled 
with stars. The day that followed 
was one of New England’s finest, and 
again the night was beautiful, but by 
three o’clock that second morning I 
had reached the end of waiting. For 
hours I had been thinking of the 
dangerous ledges on Wolf Hill, and 
Clark’s mother was anxious too. 

The boy had been gone nearly 
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thirty-six hours and without food 
when I set out to find him, And now 
my anxiety took on _ proportions. 
“Why had I waited? He could have 
broken a leg that first evening. Cold 
up there too; only one blanket. What 
a careless fool I have been!” And so 
again, as in all similar situations, I 
came to prayer. 

Some climb it was. I ran myself 
nearly blind before I reached the 
last steep pitch. Then I shouted 
“Clark!”—shouted with a wild mix- 
ture of terror and remorse. 

There was no answer—no reply. 

Parenthood is a strange, mysteri- 
ous experience. Only motherhood 
reaches its heights and depths, but 
fatherhood too can be profound and 
poignant, That night on Wolf Hill 
was for me an infinite anguish. 

Then out of a crevice rose a be- 
wildered, sleep-drunk lad. Startled 
from slumber, he stood for an in- 
stant uncertain, then in a voice that 
always I shall hear he said, “Dad!” 
and came to meet me. 

We did not linger on the summit, 
but came quickly down. Clark was 
silent until we reached the road. 
Then he talked. 

“I had some things to settle,” he 
said slowly, “and I thought that up 
there I might hear the Voice. I did 
not hear it—not the Voice. . . . But, 
Dad, I am glad I went; some things 
are clearer now, and others soon will 
be.” 

I knew that on the mountain Clark’ 
had met himself as he had prayed 
and waited. 

Suddenly the boy was his buoyant 
self again. “Gee, I’m glad you came 
up,” he said. “Is Mother worried? 
Breakfast will sure taste good.” I 
knew we were back to earth. 

It was during Clark’s first year at 
Yale that he and I took a walk down 
an abandoned road near our New 
Hampshire farm, Telegrams from 
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him were not unusual now, and he 
had sent out from New Haven. “Im- 
portant. Must see you.” 

At that time he was serving the 
South Meriden Methodist Church as 
student pastor. He arrived at night 
and next morning we took our walk. 
When we were in the deep, silent 
woods, he began to talk. 

“Dad, an old man is dying in my 
parish and he wants me to say some- 
thing to him. He needs me, but I 
haven’t anything to say.” 

We stopped by an old stone wall 
and he waited. His words rang in 
my ears. “He needs me, but I haven’t 
anything to say.” Clark was a young 
minister and this was the first time 
Death had come to him. 

I told him of my first pastoral ex- 
perience with Death—in Ohio, when 
the mother of six small children left 
them all weeping at her bed. I had 
been younger than he. But the princi- 
pal thing I told him was that he must 
have something to say before he could 
speak, and something to give before 
he could give it. 

Also, I told him that since he so 
greatly desired to be helpful, there 
need be no question of receiving and 
experiencing, that the problem re- 
duced itself to “Ask, and it shall be 
given you.” It was as simple, but as 
profound, as that. 

Clark and I talked that day to the 





heart of life’s mystery, its beginning 
and its end in time, We agreed that 
this life is indeed but the “childhood 
of our immortality,” and then quite 
naturally we knelt together by the 
granite wall and prayed. 

I left him (1 knew he wished me 
to) and walked home alone. Later, 
when he returned, I saw he had fol- 
lowed the formula and had the an- 
swer. I knew he would not disappoint 
the dying man in South Meriden; that 
he was going back with something 
to say, something to give—something 
that later in the short time of his 
ministry he said and gave to many 
people. 

December 7, 1941, came quickly 
after our long walk, but there were 
crowded days in between—his ordina- 
tion, his call to the old First Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church in Schenec- 
tady, his marriage, the birth of his 
son. But it was in: Philadelphia in 
1942 that Clark, now a young Army 
chaplain, made a characteristic re- 
quest that shaped the third prayer 
about which I write here. 

“Dad,” he said, “I don’t want you 
to pray for my return from the war. 
Many will not return, and to ask 
God for special family favors just 
wouldn’t be fair!” 

Dropping his hand on my shoulder, 
he became very earnest. “Don’t mis- 
understand me—I’m coming back all 
right—in spite of the high casualty 
rate for the chaplaincy. I have no 
premonitions. But don’t pray for my 
return. It would do something to me 
—not good.” 


“Pray, Dad,” he went on, “that I 


shall do my duty and something 
more. Pray ‘that I shall never be a 
coward. Pray that I shall have 
strength and courage and understand- 
ing of men, and especially that I 
shall be patient. Oh, Dad, just pray 
that I shall be adequate! Then, when 
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I do come back, everything will be 
wonderful.” 

And that was the prayer we prayed 
and never any other—that he should 
be adequate, Sometimes I have won- 
dered—but I have no regrets. That 
was the right prayer and it was an- 
swered. 

On April 10, 1943, the War De- 
partment reported our son “lost in 
action.” Clark was one of four chap- 
lains of three faiths who were on the 
transport S.S. Dorchester, which sank 
in iceberg waters within twenty-seven 
minutes after being torpedoed. At the 
time, the ship was within ninety 
miles of its. Greenland destination. 
Of the 904 men on board, 678 were 
finally reported “lost in action.” 

In an affidavit filed by three of the 
ship’s crew appear these words: “The 
following incident was told by soldier 
survivors to crew survivors, concern- 
ing the heroic conduct of the four 
chaplains aboard the sinking ship— 
Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant. 
With utter disregard of self, hav- 
ing given away their life jackets to 
four men without them, the chaplains 
stood hand in hand, praying to God 
for the safety of those men who 
were leaving the stricken ship on all 
sides. This is the picture engraved in 
our minds and hearts as the Dor- 
chester disappeared beneath the 
waves.” 

Another survivor, Engineer Grady 
Clark of North Carolina, told of how, 
standing within “eight feet of Chap- 
lain Poling,” he witnessed the terrify- 
ing event. 

“The chaplains quieted panic,” he 
said, “forced men ‘frozen’ in fear on 
the rail toward the boats or over the 
side, helped men adjust life jackets, 
and at last gave away their own. They 
had no chance without life jackets.” 

He spoke of Chaplain Poling’s con- 
tagious laugh and concluded: “I swam 
away from the ship and turned to 
watch, The flares and northern lights 
now lighted everything. The bow 

came up high and she slid under. 
The last I saw, the chaplains were 
up there praying for the safety of 
the men.” 

Alexander D. Goode, the Jew; 
John P. Washington, the Roman 
Catholic; George L. Fox and our son, 
the Protestants. Four men of three 
faiths, joined in friendship and shar- 
ing in a holy mission, in death were 

(Continued on page 4o) 
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not divided. Lost in action, surely 
they were found of God. 

In our son’s last letter are words 
that remind me of our talk together 
in Philadelphia. 

“Apparently I am headed for a 
blind alley (Greenland),” he wrote, 
“but, Dad, if when I get there I 
find one other man, then there will 
be three of us.” 

When Clark came to his high 
hour, he found more than “one 
other man”; he found many men, 
and the other “One” was there. The 
prayer he asked me to pray when 
we talked in Philadelphia was per- 
fectly answered. He was adequate. 
And who would not want that prayer 
answered? Who would not be ade- 
quate? 

Now that prayer is presently to 
have a shrine. We have given the 
summit of Wolf Hill a new name— 
Clark’s name. Already it is a shrine, 
an interfaith shrine. There is a me- 
morial there, simple but worthy, to 
each of the four chaplains, with an 
eternal light shining down into the 
valley. It tells men that beyond all 
else there is a unity that transcends 
their differences of faith and race 
and color. 

That shrine and light tell me some- 
thing more—they tell me that the 
prayer of faith is always answered, 
and that it is the road to Peace and 
Power. 
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AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


A small Christian liberal arts college for 

women affiliated with the Presbyterian 

Church in the United States. 

Application should be made early in the 

year. 

“WALLACE M. ALSTON, President 
Decatur, Georgia 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 


est. 1876 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
The only institution for Negroes owned by the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
Now Awarding Degrees of 
BACHELOR of ARTS and 
BACHELOR of SCIENCE 
Bible Central in the Curriculum 
For information, write: 
SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 
P. O. Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Nestern North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 


Statesville, North Carolina 
Presbyterian. Founded 1856. Coeducational. 
Distinctive in Christian ideals. Accredited— 
first two years of college. Music, business. 
Dormitories for women. Liberal scholarships. 
Rate $600. 

nd for catalo 


Se ue S. 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 
PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational excellence. Moderate charges. En- 
dowed. Christian emphasis. A.A. and A.S. de- 
grees. Accredited. Graduates transfer to best 
colleges as juniors. Professor for each ten 
students. Personal attention. Scentific tests. 
Major sports. Two-year business course. Prepa- 
ratory Tionsnent with 10th, 11th, 12th grades. 
Write for cotalen 
PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, North Carolina 








THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares young persons for Christian service in local churches and wider 
areas, on mission fields, and in Bible teaching. 
Graduate and senior college students admitted to courses leading to 


bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 


Write to: HENRY WADE DUBOSE, President 


3400 Brook Road 


Richmond 27, Virginia 





“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Wooprow WILSON 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Joun R. CunNINGHAM 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 





PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Owned by the Presbyterians 
of North Carolina 


A standard junior college—Two years of 
high school. POLICIES: Individual atten- 
tion; home surroundings; highly trained 
faculty; wholesome and constructive re- 
ligious atmosphere. 


For information write: 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, 
President 
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Happy Birthday to You! 


Missionaries’ Birthdays March through August 


3—Dr. Mark K. Poole, Africa 
3—Rev. Robert Knox, Korea* 
3—Mrs. R. J. McMullen, China* 
3—Mrs. Frank A. Brown, Jr., Japan 
4—Mrs. Charles A. Logan, Japan (Retired) 
4—Rev. Paul J. Coblentz, Brazil 
5—Miss Dora Lena Reynolds, Africa 
5—Mr. Eric Bolton, Africa 
8—Rev. R. P. Richardson, China* 
8—Rev. Wm. C. Washburn, Africa 
12—Mrs. John B. Wood, Mexico 
13—Mrs, L. G. DeLand, Africa* 
14—Mr. Robt. C. Shane, Brazil 
15—Miss Elisa Gonzales, Brazil 
16—Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker, Brazil 
18—Mrs. W. F. McElroy, Africa 
18—Mrs. Jon K. Crow, Brazil 
25—Mrs. B. C. Patterson, China (Retired. Ad- 
dress: Rt. 2, Staunton, Virginia) 
25—Mrs. John M. Stout, Brazil 
26—Mrs. Joseph B. Hopper, Korea* 
26—Mrs. S. H. Wilds, Africa 
28—Rev. S. C. Farrior, China (Retired. Address: 
41 Eastcliff Dr., Concord, North Carolina) 
29—Mrs. Walter McS. Buchanan, Japan (Re- 
tired. Address: 812 N. Spring St., Santa 
Barbara, California) 


1—Mr. Ira M. Moore, Africa 

1—Miss Margaret Archibald, Japan* 

2—Mrs. Wm. C. Washburn, Africa 

3—Mrs. S. R. Gammon, Brazil (Retired. Ad- 
dress: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 

3—Miss Sallie M. Lacy, China (Retired. Address: 
304 George Street, Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia) 

4—Rev. T. R. Taylor, Brazil* 

5—Mrs. John Morrison, Africa 

6—Mrs. John Boyle, Brazil 

6—Miss Margaret Shelby, Mexico 

6—Miss Mildred Romer, Brazil 

6—Mrs. Motte Martin, Africa (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 1351 Euclid Avenue, NE. Atlanta, 
Georgia) 

9—Miss Iona Smith, Mexico 

11—Mrs, H. T. Bridgman, China* 


April 13—Mrs. Florence Moore Streshly, Africa* 


April 


14—Rev. Robt. W. Reinhold, Affica 
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14—Rev. Chas. T. McKee, Africa 

15—Mrs. Donald E. Williams, Brazil* 

15—Mrs., Frank W. Price, China 

16—Miss Katherine C. Gray, Mexico 

17—Mr. W. J. Anderson, Africa 

22—Rev. J. O. Shelby, Mexico (Retired. Ad- 
dress: San Luis Potosi, $.L.P. Mexico) 

22—Mrs. C, J. McClendon, Mexico 

22—Miss Ivy Yeaworth, Mexico 

24—Rev. W. A. Mcllwaine, Japan 

24—Miss Margaret P. Wood, China* 

24—Rev. Stephen J. Sloop, Brazil 

26—Mrs. V. A. Anderson, Africa 

26—Miss Nolie McDonald, Africa 

26—Miss Ethel E. Kestler, Korea (Retired. Ad- 
dress: Statesville, North Carolina) 

26—Mr. William C. Worth, Africa 

26—Dr. Donald Dilworth, Ecuador 

27—Miss Margaret Liston, Africa 

28—Mrs. Wm, F. Junkin, Sr., China (Retired. Ad- 
dress: Tazewell, Virginia) 

29—Rev. J. K. Hobson, Africa* 

29—Rev. Wm. P. Boyle, Japan 

30—Rev. J. F. Preston, Sr., Korea (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 401 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Geor- 

ia) 
30—Dr. William Rule III, Africa 


1—Mrs. Paul B. Smith, Brazil 
2—Rev. John Boyle, Brazil 
2—Rev. R. F. Cleveland, Africa 
2—Dr. Paul Shields Crane, Korea* 
3—Mrs. E. T. Boyer, Korea 
4—Rev. T. K. Morrison, Africa 
5—Miss Willie Burnice Greene, Korea* 
6—Mrs. R. P. Richardson, China* 
8—Miss Clara Fisch, Africa 
10—Mr. Walter D. Shepard, Africa 
10o—Mrs. Jule Spach, Brazil 
13—Mrs. Paul J. Coblentz, Brazil 
13—Miss Virginia Smith, Brazil 
15—Rev. Glenn W. Murray, Africa 
16—Rev. George H. Hurst, Brazil 
16—Mr. H. Petrie Mitchell, Korea 
17—Miss Mary L. Dodson, Korea* 
17—Rev. Joseph B. Hopper, Korea 
17—Miss Elizabeth McNeill, Japan* 
18—Rev. R. J. McMullen, China* 
20—Mrs. H. E, Pressly, Mexico* 
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20—Rev. John Sharp Vass, Africa 

21—Miss Lillian C. Wells, China 

21—Miss Margarida Lee Davis, Brazil 

23—Rev. J. H. Longenecker, Africa (Retired. Ad- 
dress: Quitman, Georgia) 

23—Mr. Edson Johnson, Jr., Mexico 

27—Miss Margaret H. Hopper, Korea* 

28—Rev. E. T. Boyer, Korea 

28—Miss Katherine Peck, Brazil 

29—Mrs. Paul S. Crane, Korea* 

30—Mrs. L. B. Tate, Korea (Retired. Address: 

; Frostproof, Florida) 

30—Rev. Irvine G. Mitchell, Japan 

31—Mrs. William J. Anderson, Jr., Africa 

31—Rev. H. T. Bridgman, China* 


i—Rev. Joseph Hopper, Korea 
2—DMiss Frances Hesser, Brazil 
2—Mrs. Clarence M. Bassett, Mexico 
3—Mrs. H. Petrie Mitchell, Korea* 
3—Mrs. L. Alex McCutchen, Africa 
4—Rev. Langdon M. Henderlite, Brazil 
4—Mrs. Edward S. Currie, China* 
8—Rev. Donald E. Williams, Brazil 
9—Mrs. J. Tinsley Smith, Jr., Africa 
9—Miss R. Elinore Lynch, China (318 W. 8th 
St., Long Beach 13, California) 
g—Rev. John Morrison, Africa 
g—Mrs. Garland W. Goodrum, Africa 
10—Mrs. W. C. McLauchlin, Japan* 
11—Miss Edith Foster, Brazil 
11—Dr. J. Hervey Ross, Mexico 
12—Mrs. T. R. Taylor, Brazil* 
12—Mr. James Arthur Irby, Africa 
13—Mrs. J. S. Nisbet, Korea (Retired. Address: 
315, Montreat, North Carolina) 
14—Mr. Clarence M. Bassett, Mexico 
15—Mrs. Wm. F. Stockwell, Africa 
15—Mrs. M. L. Daugherty, Brazil 
15—Miss Anna Farr Pipkin, Brazil 
17—Dr. Nettie D. Grier, China (Retired. Address: 
Montreat, North Carolina) 
17—Mrs. Rob Roy Robertson, Africa 
18—Mrs. D. Lee Williamson, Brazil 
18—Dr. W. H. Venable, China (Retired. Address: 
Chatham, Virginia) 
19—Rev. Andrew Allison, China (Retired. Ad- 
dress: Box 305, Ellisville, Mississippi) 
20—Rev. Wm. F. Pruitt, Africa 
20—Mrs. Kenneth C. Shaver, Brazil 
22—Miss M. M. Johnston, China 
22—Mrs. C. H. Smith (Retired. Address: Alvin, 
Texas) 
24—Mr. C. J. McClendon, Mexico 
24—Mrs. Wm. F. Junkin, Jr., China * 
25—Rev. B. C. Patterson, China (Retired. Address: 
Rt. 2, Staunton, Virginia) 
25—Rev. James H. Skelton, Jr., Brazil * (Emer- 
gency health furlough. Address: 120 Maxwell 
Street, Anderson, South Carolina) 
26—Dr. Mason P. Young, China (Retired. Address: 
811A N. Fant St., Anderson, South Carolina) 
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26—Rev. Conway T. Wharton, Africa* ! 
27—Mrs. F. F. Baker, Brazil 

27—Rev. William B. Moseley, Brazil 
28—Miss Katheryne L. Thompson, China * 
30—Mrs. Lyle Warren Peterson, Japan 


— aa fo. 


1—Miss Billy Gammon, Brazil 

2—Miss Margaret Sells, Japan 

2—Mrs. Stephen J. Sloop, Brazil 

2—Rev. P. Frank Price, China (Retired. Address: 
143 South McQueen St., Florence, South 
Carolina 

2—Rev. J. M. Sydenstricker, Brazil 





July 4—Mrs. Joseph R. Woody, Brazil 

July 5—Miss Lina Boyce, Brazil * 

July 5—Rev. R. K. Robinson, Jr., Korea* 

July 6—Mrs. Sandy Marks, Africa * 

July 8—Mrs, James R. Boyce, Mexico 

July 9—Mrs, J. K. Hobson, Africa* 

July 11—Miss Alice J. McClelland, Mexico 

July 11—Mrs. John Franklin Watt, Africa * 

July 13—Mrs. Mark K. Poole, Africa 

July 14—Mrs. W. G. Neville, Brazil* 

July 15—Mrs. Plumer Smith, Africa 

July 17—Prof. R. C. Morrow, Mexico (Now at Horse 
Shoe, North Carolina) 

July 18—Miss Ruth B. Collette, Brazil 

July 19—Rev. J. W. Allen, Africa 

July 19—Rev. A. L. Edmiston, Africa (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 1618 Sylvan St., Selma, Alabama) 

July 19—Mrs. Joseph Hopper, Korea* 

July 19—Mrs. William F, Pruitt, Africa 

July 19—Rev. W. A. Ross, Mexico (Retired. Address: 
Montreat, North Carolina) 

July 19—Mrs. R. M. Wilson, Korea (Retired. Address: 
R.F.D. 1, Box 262, Sandston, Virginia) 

July 20—Mr. A. M. Shive, Africa 

July 2o—Mrs. H. C. Ostrom, Japan (Retired. Address: 
“Bridewood,” Montreat Road, Black Moun- 
tain, North Carolina) 

July 21—Miss Susan McD. Currell, Japan 

July 21—Mr. John H. Brady, Jr., Japan 

July 22—Miss Pauline Heflin, Brazil 

July 23—Miss Janet Crane, Korea 

July 24—Mrs. R. F. Cleveland, Africa 

July 24—Mrs. R. K. Robinson, Jr., Korea * 

July 28—Miss Ruth Farrior, China* 

July 28—Rev. Plumer Smith, Africa 

July 29—Rev. James N. Montgomery, China 

July 30—Mrs. C. N. Caldwell, China (Retired. Address: 
132 Winona Drive, Decatur, Georgia) 

July 30—Miss Anna McQueen, Korea* 

July 3:—Rev. E. H. Hamilton, Japan 

August : 

August 1—Miss Charlotte McMurray, Africa 

August 2—Miss Louise Miller, Korea* 

August 2—Rev. William T. Mulcay, Africa 

August 2—Mrs. A. M. Shive, Africa 

August 2—Mrs. Donald Dilworth, Ecuador 
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3—Mrs. Edward E. Lane, Brazil (Retired. Ad- 
dress: Caixa 7 Campinas, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil) 

6—Mrs. Ira M. Moore, Africa 

6—Miss Genevieve Marchant, Brazil 

9—Miss Lettie Beaty, Mexico 

g—Mrs. J. W. Paxton, China (Retired. Address: 
440 W. Main St, Danville, Virginia) 

g—Mrs. Joseph H. Spooner, Africa 

10—Mrs. Homer Spencer, Mexico 

11—Miss Gussie Fraser, China * 

11—Mrs. Chas McKee, Africa 

14—Mrs. Geo. R. Stuart, Jr., Africa 

14—Mrs. Douglas E. Charles, Brazil 

15—Mrs. J. V. N. Talmage, Korea * 

20—Mrs. S. C. Farrior, China (Retired. Address: 
41 Eastcliff Drive, Concord, North Caro- 
lina) 

20—Miss Margaret Moore, R.N., Africa 

20—Mrs. P. C. DuBose, China (Retired. Address: 
Camden, South Carolina) 

20—Mrs. Tom Foley, Brazil 

23—Rev. James I. Paisley, Korea (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 523 Orange, Apt. 7, No. Little 
Rock, Arkansas) 

23—Rev. V. A. Anderson, Africa 

23—Rev. Lawrence G. Calhoun, Brazil 

23—Mrs. James A. McAlpine, Japan 

24—Miss Mary Garland Taylor, Brazil 

24—Mrs. Robert C. Shane, Brazil 


August 25—Miss Marion Wilcox, China 
August 26—Mrs. E. S. King, Africa 

August 27—Miss Mary Lee Haraughty, Japan 
August 27—Rev. S. D. Winn, Korea * 


August 28—Mrs. James N. Montgomery, China 
August 29—Mrs. J. R. Woodson, Brazil 

August 30—Miss Meta L, Biggar, Korea* 
August 30—Miss Margaret Carnahan, Brazil 
August 30—Mrs. Lachlan C. Vass, Africa 
August 30—Mrs. Joseph L. Wilkerson, China * 
August 31—Mrs. Martin A. Hopkins, China * 


The missionaries who are starred are in this country on 
furlough. As our missionaries now in the United States are 
moving from place to place, it is imposible to give permanent 
addresses so far in advance of the birthday. The Educational 
Department, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee, will be glad 
to supply the address on request near the birthday. Should 
these cards be sent to Box 330 to be forwarded, please use 
first-class postage. 

A birthday card, unsealed and with signature only, may be 
sent for 2 cents. Letters addressed to Africa, Japan, and 
Korea require 5 cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an 
ounce, and 3 cents for each additional ounce or fraction of an 
ounce. Air-mail leters can be sent to Africa, Japan, and 
Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air- 
mail folders may be obtained at the post office for 10 cents. 

Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates 
and conditions which would apply to them if they were 
addressed for delivery in the United States. Regular mail to 
Brazil is 3 cents per ounce, and air-mail rates to Brazil are 
10 cents per half ounce. 





be caught by its own dust which 
comes forward now into hair and 
eyes. Even through the dust chil- 
dren come forward to _ receive 
tracts, Gospels, and the pretty cards 
you sent us, while the grownups 
stop stirring the coffee spread in 
the sun to dry and anxiously wait to 
see what they are to receive. 


CLOSE UP: A little face smiles 
thank you for the card and the 
little Gospel. 


FADE OUT: The dusty hand of a 
missionary child holding out a Gos- 
pel of Luke, to an outstretched 
hand, dirty with coffee. “This is the 
Word of God.” 


This attempt at a movie has several 
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You’re Helping Produce This Brazilian Movie 


(Continued from page 14) 


features we might consider. There is 
plenty of scenario area from which 
to choose (about a hundred by a 
hundred miles; the field has grown) 
of river bottoms, hillsides, mountains 
—towns, villages, and rural sections. 
Plenty of background, of supersti- 
tion, of illiteracy, of disease, of pov- 
erty, of spiritual blindness in high 
places as well as in huts. Plenty of 
actors, about one hundred thousand 
of those to come out of darkness into 
the Light. Some completed action, by 
those who have taken a stand for 
Christ. The color is bright, tropical. 
The sound, music and words in Por- 
tuguese, is religious. 

Yet the whole film is definitely 
weak. There are not enough scenes 
and sequences for continuity and a 
story. In a good movie you see only 
a small part of all the footage filmed. 





There has been selection and cutting 
of the weak scenes. But we do not 
produce enough, in proportion to the 
needs, to be able to cut out the weak 
work we do. Our effort, as a produc- 
tion crew (of one missionary family’ 
and four evangelists) to produce, day 
and night, often under fatigue, results 
in weak and sometimes strained and 
tired action. 

You are our backers. The stakes 
in this film are yours. There are 
plenty of you, thank God. The weak- 
ness is really in the production. We 
who keep the shutters clicking are 
not only good enough, but just not 
enough. The theme is impelling: The 
need for Christ and the desire men 
show in all this field to hear His 
Word. “The Gospel of Christ .. . is 
the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.” 
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oo is lifting the problem 
of the land into new importance 
today. In the great clash of rival 
ideologies Soviet Russia stakes her 
future upon the collectivization of 
land, and in less than two decades 
establishes it practically one hundred 
per cent. In the last few years, un- 
der the unbelieving eyes of the West, 
a peasant leader has arisen in China 
whose methods of thinking and 
methods of warfare have been identi- 
fied with peasant life, and has become 
the leader of five hundred million 
people. His program for the peasants? 
“Without the socialization of agricul- 
ture there can be no complete and 
lasting Socialism.”? Meanwhile agrar- 
ian revolt shakes the Philippines, and 
Communism, recognized as a latent 
powerful force in Japan, establishes 
out of a total of 3,629 cells known to 
the attorney general, 2,750, or about 
three fourths, in the rural districts, 
where an occupation official notes 
“almost complete lack of opposition 
to Communism.’? 

In the face of a trend on the part 
of a third of the population of the 
world toward a radical solution of 
the land problem, capitalism stakes 
its case not alone for the solution of 
the agricultural problem but for a 
refutation of socialism as running 
counter to the organic realities of life, 
upon the private ownership of the 
family size farm. If pressed to answer 
trends toward large-scale mechanized 
farming in the West, it can only ex- 
press the hope that by the extension 
of co-operative organization of a type 
that does not interfere with private 
ownership this may be checked. In 
effect, confronted by the hundreds of 
millions of suffering peasants of Asia, 


1From Christianity and Crisis, July 9, 1951. 
Used by permission. 

2 Mao Tse-tung, On People’s Democratic Rule, 
New Century. 

8 Romney Wheeler, “Stalin’s Target for To- 
morrow,” Harpers, January, 1951. 
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Communism and the West appear at 
first to agree upon the answer, 
namely, land for the landless, as wit- 
ness the land reform in Japan. With 
the West, however, this is the final 
answer; with Communism it is only 
a step toward an allegedly more ra- 
tional, efficient, and enlightened col- 
lective state of things. 

Confronting the one billion people 
of Asia, the great majority of whom 
are rural, the Christian church feels 
a deep responsibility to seek justice 
and the common good. Can it be 
sure that this is to be found solely in 
terms of the agricultural patterns of 
the West? What has it to learn from 
the communist answer to the tragedy 
of rural life? Even a superficial survey 
indicates that the problem of estab- 
lishing a Christian way of life among 
rural people of Asia is less simple 
than has been commonly supposed. 

New ferment for thought has been 
supplied by the changes now taking 
place in Soviet agriculture, where a 
program of amalgamating existing col- 
lective farms into larger units is un- 
der way. The first of the new farm 
“cities” was founded in the Ukraine 
on Stalin’s birthday, 1949. By the end 
of 1950, according to articles in the 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
the number of collective farms had 
been reduced from 252,000 to 123,000 
and the process is still going on. 
American critics have leaped to the 
conclusion, perhaps somewhat pre- 
maturely, that this new policy had 
as its sole purpose the bringing of the 
farmers under closer control by the 
state, and the abolition of individual 
allotments. Actually there is much to 
suggest that it represents a forward 
step in the eradication of the “idiocy 
of rural life” and the achievement of 
rural communities with the cultural 
advantages of the cities. The consoli- 
dated farms can have teams of car- 
penters, joiners, stone setters, masons, 


By Sam H. Franklin, Jr. 


and other builders giving full time to 
the construction of better houses for 
the farmers. 

According to the article by N. S. 
Khrushchev, appearing in Pravda, 
March 4, 1951, which was widely 
noted in the American press, the 
farmer will have immediately sur- 
rounding his new dwelling an area 
of from one third to one half an acre, 
sufficient for an orchard of fifteen to 
twenty trees, and a kitchen garden. 
The remainder of the private allot- 
ment will be removed beyond the 
community limits to an area specially 
allocated for this purpose. Thus by 
bringing houses closer together the 
cost of streets, power lines, and water 
mains will be reduced, The new, 
amalgamated, planned community in- 
cludes clubhouses, motion picture 
theaters, schools, libraries, nurseries, 
public baths, parks, stores, athletic 
fields, and hospitals. Khrushchev 
quotes proudly from Stalin: “The 
old village, topped by the church, 
with the best homes—those of the 
village policeman, priesg and kulak— 
in the foreground and its lean-to huts 
of the peasants in the background, has 
begun to disappear.” He himself exult- 
antly proclaims, “A noble and majes- 
tic task confronts our farmers, archi- 
tects, engineers, and builders! For the 
first time in history learned scholars 
are concerning themselves with build- 
ing villages.” 

As we try to think through the 
kind of land reform that Christians 
should advocate in Asia it would 
seem wise to keep in mind the fol- 
lowing facts: 


1. In most of the non-communist 
lands of the world the problem of 
tenancy has not been solved. Tenancy 
increased in this country from 25% 
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in 1880 to 42% in 1935. In the same 
period owners’ equity decreased from 
62% to 39%. In 1940 out of about 
six million operators 2.3 million were 
tenants or croppers. In addition there 
were about as many wage laborers. 
In this year a third of all farm land 
was in farms of 1,000 acres or more, 
and the tendency was toward concen- 
tration. It was recently stated in The 
New York Times that an army of 
some one million “wetbacks” cross 
the Mexican border annually to per- 
form low-paid labor for the farmers 
of the Southwest. In India in ten years 
five million acres of cultivatable and 
passed into the hands of the non- 
agricultural, money-lending class. In 
the United Provinces 30,000 landlords 
held 58% of the land, while 1,710,530 
farmers had 15%. Instances such as 
these might be multiplied from many 
other parts of the capitalist world. 


2. Land reform in Asia with the 
goal of the individually-owned, fam- 
ily size farm as sole guide and crite- 
rion may mean the creation of units so 
small that the whole agricultural sys- 
tem is rendered unstable. In Buck’s 
studies of Chinese farms, 23% of all 
studied were under 1.5 acres and 61% 
were under five acres. Despite inten- 
sive cultivation, Buck found no in- 
crease in productivity in the small 
farms. As to efficiency, Buck found 
that the “large” farms, which aver- 
aged about 13 acres, were nearly 
three times as efficient as the small 
farms. In other words, the per capita 
production of the worker was nearly 
three times as great. Buck concludes, 
therefore, that if all Chinese farms 
could be raised to thirteen acres, the 
production and wealth per capita 
could be increased up to 243%. If 
the so-called large farms were big 
enough for efficient machine cultiva- 
tion there is no doubt that this in- 
crease would be enormously greater. 
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It is Japan, however, that provides 
the perfect laboratory for testing the 
family size farm as the ultimate agri- 
cultural institution. In that country 
tenant-cultivated land has been re- 
duced from 46% to 13%, so that it 
is in effect a nation of small land- 
owners, “Small” is an understatement, 
as they average less than 2.5 acres in 
size. About one-third of all Japanese 
farms are one acre or less. 


3. The technological . transforma- 
tion of agriculture, with its enormous 
increase in per capita productivity, 
is progressive, dynamic, and seem- 
ingly unbounded. In this country be- 
tween 1910 and 1930 production per 
worker in agriculture increased 41%. 
A single illustration form the cotton 
plantations will suffice. If this crop 
is produced with one-row mule equip- 
ment, hand chopping and hand pick- 
ing, about 155 man-hours per bale 
are required. If a tractor is used to 
prepare the land, about 149 are 
needed; if it is also used in cultiva- 
tion, 132. If the cotton is picked 
mechanically the hours are reduced 
to 45. If fully mechanized operation, 
cultivating with rotary hoe and flame 
cultivator, eliminating hand chopping, 
should be carried out, ten man-hours 
per bale would be required! Accom- 
panying these changes in the mode 
of production are sociological changes 
of equal importance. 


Today the farm has come to be 
regarded as any other business enter- 
prise. It is organized primarily to 
make money and only incidentally 
to provide farm families with a liv- 
ing. This radical change of concept 
implies a t pony breakdown _be- 
tween rural and urban groups. 


The size of the farm in the U. S. 
no longer dictates the machinery that 
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will be used on it; today machinery 
has become the dominating force in 
dictating the scale of farm operation. 
In 1929 half of the farms in the UV. S. 
produced 89% of the total com- 
mercial output and might have pro- 
duced it all. 


4. Despite all that can be said for 
the strength of man’s “organic” ties 
to the soil, the outstanding phenome- 
non of the past century in industrial- 
ized countries has been the voluntary 
drift to the city. The latest example 
in our country has been the mass 
movement of rural population from 
the South to northern cities, which 
took place with the increase in in- 
dustrial activity that attended the 
second world war. In Japan, whose 
degree of industrialization is unique 
for the Orient, the percentage of 
population in agriculture has de- 
creased from 77 in 1872 to 43 today. 
What draws men from the country 
to the city? In part it is increased cash 
income, but over against this must be 
set insecurity of employment, high 
rent, and increased living expense. 
The remainder of the answer would 
seem to lie precisely in what Soviet 
collective theorists are urging, namely, 
the attraction of communities with 
motion pictures and other forms of 
amusement, better schools, hospitals, 
libraries, and varied and stimulating 
group activity. 


5. There are indications in many 
parts of the world today of hunger 
for new forms of economic com- 
munity which involve the volunteer 
choice of collective life. The success- 
ful collective farms of Israel are an 
example; the Jesus Family of China, 
which dates back to 1921, is another. 
A very recent interesting study of 
movements of this kind in western 
Europe, particularly in France, de- 
scribes their spiritual advantage. 
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| beryl is lifting the problem 
of the land into new importance 
today. In the great clash of rival 
ideologies Soviet Russia stakes her 
future upon the collectivization of 
land, and in less than two decades 
establishes it practically one hundred 
per cent. In the last few years, un- 
der the unbelieving eyes of the West, 
a peasant leader has arisen in China 
whose methods of thinking and 
methods of warfare have been identi- 
fied with peasant life, and has become 
the leader of five hundred million 
people. His program for the peasants? 
“Without the socialization of agricul- 
ture there can be no complete and 
lasting Socialism.”? Meanwhile agrar- 
ian revolt shakes the Philippines, and 
Communism, recognized as a latent 
powerful force in Japan, establishes 
out of a total of 3,629 cells known to 
the attorney general, 2,750, or about 
three fourths, in the rural districts, 
where an occupation official notes 
“almost complete lack of opposition 
to Communism.” 

In the face of a trend on the part 
of a third of the population of the 
world toward a radical solution of 
the land problem, capitalism stakes 
its case not alone for the solution of 
the agricultural problem but for a 
refutation of socialism as running 
counter to the organic realities of life, 
upon the private ownership of the 
family size farm. If pressed to answer 
trends toward large-scale mechanized 
farming in the West, it can only ex- 
press the hope that by the extension 
of co-operative organization of a type 
that does not interfere with private 
ownership this may be checked. In 
effect, confronted by the hundreds of 
millions of suffering peasants of Asia, 


1From Christianity and Crisis, July 9, 1951. 
Used by permission. 

2 Mao Tse-tung, On People’s Democratic Rule, 
New Century. 

8 Romney Wheeler, “Stalin’s Target for To- 
morrow,” Harpers, January, 1951. 
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Communism and the West appear at 
first to agree upon the answer, 
namely, land for the landless, as wit- 
ness the land reform in Japan. With 
the West, however, this is the final 
answer; with Communism it is only 
a step toward an allegedly more ra- 
tional, efficient, and enlightened col- 
lective state of things. 
Confronting the one billion people 
of Asia, the great majority of whom 
are rural, the Christian church feels 
a deep responsibility to seek justice 
and the common good. Can it be 
sure that this is to be found solely in 
terms of the agricultural patterns of 
the West? What has it to learn from 
the communist answer to the tragedy 
of rural life? Even a superficial survey 
indicates that the problem of estab- 
lishing a Christian way of life among 
rural people of Asia is less simple 
than has been commonly supposed. 
New ferment for thought has been 
supplied by the changes now taking 
place in Soviet agriculture, where a 
program of amalgamating existing col- 
lective farms into larger units is un- 
der way. The first of the new farm 
“cities” was founded in the Ukraine 
on Stalin’s birthday, 1949. By the end 
of 1950, according to articles in the 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
the number of collective farms had 
been reduced from 252,000 to 123,000 
and the process is still going on. 
American critics have leaped to the 
conclusion, perhaps somewhat pre- 
maturely, that this new policy had 
as its sole purpose the bringing of the 
farmers under closer control by the 
state, and the abolition of individual 
allotments. Actually there is much to 
suggest that it represents a forward 
step in the eradication of the “idiocy 
of rural life” and the achievement of 
rural communities with the cultural 
advantages of the cities. The consoli- 
dated farms can have teams of car- 
penters, joiners, stone setters, masons, 


By Sam H. Franklin, Jr. 


and other builders giving full time to 
the construction of better houses for 
the farmers. 

According to the article by N. S. 
Khrushchev, appearing in Pravda, 
March 4, 1951, which was widely 
noted in the American press, the 
farmer will have immediately sur- 
rounding his new dwelling an area 
of from one third to one half an acre, 
sufficient for an orchard of fifteen to 
twenty trees, and a kitchen garden. 
The remainder of the private allot- 
ment will be removed beyond the 
community limits to an area specially 
allocated for this purpose. Thus by 
bringing houses closer together the 
cost of streets, power lines, and water 
mains will be reduced, The new, 
amalgamated, planned community in- 
cludes clubhouses, motion picture 
theaters, schools, libraries, nurseries, 
public baths, parks, stores, athletic 
fields, and hospitals. Khrushchev 
quotes proudly from Stalin: “The 
old village, topped by the church, 
with the best homes—those of the 
village policeman, priest and kulak— 
in the foreground and its lean-to huts 
of the peasants in the background, has 
begun to disappear.” He himself exult- 
antly proclaims, “A noble and majes- 
tic task confronts our farmers, archi- 
tects, engineers, and builders! For the 
first time in history learned scholars 
are concerning themselves with build- 
ing villages.” 

As we try to think through the 
kind of land reform that Christians 
should advocate in Asia it would 
seem wise to keep in mind the fol- 
lowing facts: 


1. In most of the non-communist 
lands of the world the problem of 
tenancy has not been solved. Tenancy 
increased in this country from 25% 
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in 1880 to 42% in 1935. In the same 
period owners’ equity decreased from 
62% to 39%. In 1940 out of about 
six million operators 2.3 million were 
tenants or croppers. In addition there 
were about as many wage laborers. 
In this year a third of all farm land 
was in farms of 1,000 acres or more, 
and the tendency was toward concen- 
tration. It was recently stated in The 
New York Times that an army of 
some one million “wetbacks” cross 
the Mexican border annually to per- 
form low-paid labor for the farmers 
of the Southwest. In India in ten years 
five million acres of cultivatable Jand 
passed into the hands of the non- 
agricultural, money-lending class. In 
the United Provinces 30,000 landlords 
held 58% of the land, while 1,710,530 
farmers had 15%. Instances such as 
these might be multiplied from many 
other parts of the capitalist world. 


2. Land reform in Asia with the 
oal of the individually-owned, fam- 
ily size farm as sole guide and crite- 
rion may mean the creation of units so 
small that the whole agricultural sys- 
tem is rendered unstable. In Buck’s 
studies of Chinese farms, 23% of all 
studied were under 1.5 acres and 61% 
were under five acres. Despite inten- 
sive cultivation, Buck found no in- 
crease in productivity in the small 
farms. As to efficiency, Buck found 
that the “large” farms, which aver- 
aged about 13 acres, were nearly 
three times as efficient as the small 
farms. In other words, the per capita 
production of the worker was nearly 
three times as great. Buck concludes, 
therefore, that if all Chinese farms 
could be raised to thirteen acres, the 
production and wealth per capita 
could be increased up to 243%. If 
the so-called large farms were big 
enough for efficient machine cultiva- 
tion there is no doubt that this in- 
crease would be enormously greater. 
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It is Japan, however, that provides 
the perfect laboratory for testing the 
family size farm as the ultimate agri- 
cultural institution. In that country 
tenant-cultivated land has been re- 
duced from 46% to 13%, so that it 
is in effect a nation of small land- 
owners, “Small” is an understatement, 
as they average less than 2.5 acres in 
size. About one-third of all Japanese 
farms are one acre or less. 


3. The technological . transforma- 
tion of agriculture, with its enormous 
increase in per capita productivity, 
is progressive, dynamic, and seem- 
ingly unbounded. In this country be- 
tween 1910 and 1930 production per 
worker in agriculture increased 41%. 
A single illustration form the cotton 
plantations will suffice. If this crop 
is produced with one-row mule equip- 
ment, hand chopping and hand pick- 
ing, about 155 man-hours per bale 
are required. If a tractor is used to 
prepare the land, about 149 are 
needed; if it is also used in cultiva- 
tion, 132. If the cotton is picked 
mechanically the hours are reduced 
to 45. If fully mechanized operation, 
cultivating with rotary hoe and flame 
cultivator, eliminating hand chopping, 
should be carried out, ten man-hours 
per bale would be required! Accom- 
panying these changes in the mode 
of production are sociological changes 
of equal importance. 


Today the farm has come to be 
regarded as any other business enter- 
prise. It is organized primarily to 
make money and only incidentally 
to provide farm families with a liv- 
ing. This radical change of concept 
implies a E pony breakdown be- 
tween rural and urban groups.* 


The size of the farm in the UV. S. 
no longer dictates the machinery that 
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will be used on it; today machinery 
has become the dominating force in 
dictating the scale of farm operation. 
In 1929 half of the farms in the UV. S. 
produced 89% of the total com- 
mercial output and might have pro- 
duced it all. 


4. Despite all that can be said for 
the strength of man’s “organic” ties 
to the soil, the outstanding phenome- 
non of the past century in industrial- 
ized countries has been the voluntary 
drift to the city. The latest example 
in our country has been the mass 
movement of rural population from 
the South to northern cities, which 
took place with the increase in in- 
dustrial activity that attended the 
second world war. In Japan, whose 
degree of industrialization is unique 
for the Orient, the percentage of 
population in agriculture has de- 
creased from 77 in 1872 to 43 today. 
What draws men from the country 
to the city? In part it is increased cash 
income, but over against this must be 
set insecurity of employment, high 
rent, and increased living expense. 
The remainder of the answer would 
seem to lie precisely in what Soviet 
collective theorists are urging, namely, 
the attraction of communities with 
motion pictures and other forms of 
amusement, better schools, hospitals, 
libraries, and varied and stimulating 
group activity. 


5. There are indications in many 
parts of the world today of hunger 
for new forms of economic com- 
munity which involve the volunteer 
choice of collective life. The success- 
ful collective farms of Israel are an 
example; the Jesus Family of China, 
which dates back to 1921, is another. 
A very recent interesting study of 
movements of this kind in western 
Europe, particularly in France, de- 
scribes their spiritual advantage. 
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Communities of work hold that 
true relationships and a better way 
of living can be evolved only when 
whole human beings are present to 
other whole human beings, instead 
of being present under only one of 
their aspects as it happens in today’s 
society.5 


Reflection upon the foregoing five 
factors, in the light of the preceding 
survey, points to the conclusion that 
there is no self-evident solution—not 
even the much vaunted family size 
farm—for the agricultural problem 
in Asia. It has been said that “the 
deed of love of our day was done 
by Marx when he decided to explain 
the world as seen by the underdog.” 
However much or little of Marx’s 
solution we accept, it is of the utmost 
importance that all connected with 
the missionary enterprise should keep 
this viewpoint. 

The desperate plight of the peasant, 
whether owner or tenant, harnessing 
himself to the plow or harrow and 
dragging it through the muck of the 
paddy fields while he dreams of the 
lightening of the load which ma- 
chinery could give, eking out an 
existence on the narrowest of sub- 
sistence margins while living in terror 
of natural disasters or the still more 
paralyzing calamity of agricultural 
panic, is the picture that must be kept 
in the foreground. Recognition must 
be made on the one hand of the fact 
that dynamics of technology are in- 
exorably impelling much of agricul- 
ture in the direction of corporate 
farming, and on the other that in 
individual farming there must be a 
point where, if the size of the holding 
fall below it, the misery engendered 
by its operation is no longer offset by 
the satisfaction of ownership. 

It must also be noted that the 
breakdown of the difference between 
city and country is an unintended 
by-product of capitalist agriculture 
just as it is a deliberate goal of com- 
munist agriculture. Especially must 
full consideration be given to the fact 
that in the overwhelmingly rural con- 
tinent of Asia, with its village econ- 
omy, the only village planning, 
looking toward the material well-be- 
ing of the entire population, that is 
being done today is being done by 
Communism, and the only planning 





5 Claire Bishop, All Things Common, Harper 
and Brothers. 
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GUIDES FOR GROWTH 


Women of the Church 
1952-1953 


General Meetings 


Great Protestant Leaders, by Alison 
and Thomas W. Currie, Dallas, Texas, 
is a series of nine programs for gen- 
eral meetings which are based on the 
life and work of nine outstanding 
Protestant churchmen. These nine 
were chosen because each responded, 
in his generation, to God’s claim upon 
his life, and because his response rep- 
resents a distinctive contribution to 
Protestant Christendom. 

Three programs for special observ- 
ances (in May, December, March) 
will be prepared in leaflet form. 


Circle Meetings 


The Bible study for circles, “Christ 
in You—Your Hope of Glory, Your 
Power for Service,” is presented in 
two parts: the study material for the 
individual woman in The Presbyterian 
Woman’s Workbook, 1952-1953; the 
helps for the teachers in a Leader’s 
Guide. This study, which was pre- 
pared by Joseph M. Gettys, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, seeks to help the in- 
dividual woman through group study 


to apply the message of Colossians to 
her present, personal needs, 

Discussion material on the church 
emphasis for the month to be used 
in circle programs will be carried in 
the monthly publication, Presbyterian 
Women. Background material on the 
monthly emphasis will be in Pressy- 
TERIAN SURVEY. 


Intensive Bible Study 


The theme for the intensive Bible 
study of the year is the person and 
work of the Holy Spirit. The study 
which has been prepared by James A. 
Jones, Charlotte, North Carolina, will 
lead the women of the church in a 
reconsideration of what might happen 
to the individual and to the church 
if they become Spirit-filled and Spirit- 
directed. 


Elective Studies 


The two areas in which electives are 
being recommended for this year are 
Christian Citizenship and Personal 
Christian Living. Several source books 
are to be recommended. 





of this sort that can be done seems 
to involve a certain amount of col- 
lective farming. 

Realistically facing facts such as 
these, Christian leaders from the older 
and the younger churches may well 
undertake sustained study and re- 
search upon this problem. Such study 
would involve charting the course 
that agriculture will probably take as 
industrialization proceeds in Asia, 
with the development of Western 
agriculture as a guide, yet making 
due allowance for the shortage of 
land, the pressure of population, and 
other changed factors. It would in- 
volve surveys of the economic con- 
ditions of owners as well as tenants, 
and of their satisfactions and dissatis- 
factions. It would include a careful 
re-assessment of the role that all types 
of farm co-operatives can play in the 
betterment of rural life, and a dispas- 


sionate estimate of the extent to 
which, in certain situations, collec- 
tives, established by the government 
and manned by those who freely 
choose them after undergoing a pre- 
liminary period of education as to 
what collective agriculture involves, 
could better meet the whole range 
of human need. At times the Chris- 
tian forces may well pioneer in the 
establishment of pilot projects and 
experiments in new types of agricul- 
tural organization. Only by study and 
action along these lines can the Chris- 
tian passion for justice and the Chris- 
tian drive toward new forms of eco- 
nomic community be made real to 
the great mass of the rural people 
of the world. 

We live or perish by the fact that 
millions of Asiatic peasants, who are 
still living in helpless poverty, de- 
mand their rights. 
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Three Imperatives 


(Continued from page 21) 


lenged to make prayer an imperative 
in our own experience. As we think 
of how the Lord wants to beautify 
and strengthen our own Christian 
characters, and how He wants to use 
us in winning and training others, 
could we not make the following our 
prayer: 


“Lord, who am I to teach the way 
To little children day by day, 
So prone myself to go astray? 


“T teach them KNOWLEDGE, but 
I know 

How faint they flicker and how low 

The candles of my knowledge glow. 


“T teach them POWER to will and 
do, 

But only now to learn anew 

My own great weakness through 
and through. 


“T teach them LOVE for all man- 
kind 

And all God’s creatures, but I find 

My love comes lagging far behind. 


“Lord, if their guide I still must be, 
Oh, let the little children see 
The teacher leaning hard on thee.” 


Suppose I do not earnestly and regu- 
larly pray for my own life. Suppose 
that I have no prayer list and no 
names are called by me at the throne 
of grace. Two things then are in- 
evitable: I will never become what I 
ought to be in spiritual strength and 
some who may be looking to me to 
help them find the way will never 
find it. Well might we pray the prayer 
of Samuel: “God forbid that I should 
sin against the Lord in ceasing to 
pray for you.” Truly prayer is an im- 
perative for one who would devote 
his utmost for His Highest. 

Looking toward the Special Evan- 
gelistic Season set apart by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, March 23—April 13, 
1952, and in preparation for being 
used during that period, the more 
than seven hundred thousand South- 
ern Presbyterians are called upon to 
give responsive consideration to these 
three imperatives: church attendance, 
Bible reading, and prayer that God 
will bless us and make us blessings. 
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Some Suggestions for Prayer 


Let us include in our praying this month the follow- 
ing: 
Thanksgiving for our missionaries, and the challenge 
of 36,000,000 people in the mission lands assigned to 
our Church who look to us for the Gospel. 


God’s care of our missionaries who are in the midst 
of dangers. 


The missionaries on the field with more to challenge 
them than strength will permit to be done; for their 
health, vision, power. 


The new missionaries who are studying the language, 
adjusting to strange living conditions, learning a new 
work. 


The missionaries detained from their fields; that they 
be used to stir up the Church with new passion for 
missions, and readiness to sacrifice to make Him known. 


The need for new equipment in our mission fields: for 
churches, Bibles, communion sets, hymnbooks, etc. 


The suffering Christians in our Korea and China fields, 
and in other parts of the world. 


The youth of the Church—studying in seminaries and 
the Training School, medical colleges and hospitals, 
that they consider what is God’s will for them, as 
they face the decision for their life work. 


The Church facing the great challenge of open doors 


in Africa, Brazil, Mexico, Portugal, and Ecuador. 


That we of the Church confess our selfishness that has 
brought about a decline in gifts to world missions in 
recent years and determine with God’s help to change 
the record this year. 


That the spirit of prayer and of missions lay hold of 
the hearts of us all who make up our Church that we 
be moved from within to give that others may hear of 
the love of God in Christ. 








“Prayer and giving can hold the world together; 


But a little prayer and a little giving will not be 
enough.” 
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Sketehes of three Afriean Christians who 
learned how to live — and how to die 


AN OLD, old man came crawling 
into the little church, He was 
wearing two monkey skins and drag- 
ging a third one which he used as a 
seat. He crawled close up to the 
preacher, settled himself on the mon- 
key skin, and listened well. This was 
far back in forest country of the Bena 
Konji, just about at the end of the 
line. The service was well under way 
when this old man, Kandola, came 
in. And compared to what this old 
man said to the people after the serv- 
ice, the sermon was of very little 
value. He told the people, “This good 
news came almost too late for me, 
but I did get in on time to find God, 
late in the evening of my life. I have 
nothing but an old and broken body 
left, with which I can do but little. 
But I want to assure you younger 
people that this is the way, and I 
want to urge you to walk therein.” 
A few months later Kandola’s teacher 
told me that the old man crawled on 
in “the way.” And then one day he 
was not, for God took him. 


T WAS at eventide, and the sun was 

already setting back of Kasha Sta- 
tion. I, together with some Congo 
preachers, led the funeral procession 
from her home to the deep, open 
grave hard by the little native church- 
shed in the village of the Bena Ma- 
homba, a distance of about one hun- 
dred yards, We moved slowly and by 
the time we arrived the crowd of peo- 
ple had sung one of the great songs of 
victory. I read some Scripture. After 
a prayer Pastor Katshunga spoke. 
For almost fifty years he had known 
Muleka as a strong Christian woman. 
Muleka was the wife of Elder Sumba- 
lula. Sumbalula was there, and accord- 
ing to native custom, should have 
been all but undressed and sitting in 
the dirt crying. But he was not fol- 
lowing native custom. He was dressed 
in the best he had, and with almost 
a smile on his face he had something 
to say. “We two have been preaching 
the Gospel for the past thirty-nine 
years. Now she has gone to live in 
heaven with the Lord she served 


* Missionary, Kakinda, Africa, 
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AT EVENTIDE 


By A. Hoyt Miller * 


while here on earth. The last thing 
she told me was, ‘When I die, don’t 
you cry, but you and the children 
dress in the best clothes you have and 
sing the songs of Zion,’ and that is 
what we are now doing.” We buried 
Muleka in an annex off the bottom 
of a deep grave, this in keeping with 
the custom of her people in such mat- 
ters. There was no sadness of fare- 
well, nor was there any mourning at 
the bar, when Muleka set out to sea. 


UTH (I do not know her native 

name) was a widow when I first 
knew her, about seven years ago. She 
too lived far away in the bush, in 
the big open country of chief Mu- 
tomba Mukula. She came to Kasha 
to see the doctor, Neither the local 
Elder nor I had seen her before. The 
first Sunday morning Ruth dropped 
seventy-five francs in the church col- 
lection, a widow, mind you. Soon the 
Elder came over to ask if he should 
accept this money. Did I suppose it 
was clean money? That afternoon 
Ruth came to visit Mrs. Miller. The 
preacher had preached that morning 
from Ezekiel 37:5, about the valley of 
dry bones, “Behold, I will cause 
breath to enter into you, and ye shall 
live.” Mrs. Miller had watched Ruth 
sitting on the edge of the church seat 
getting all she could out of what the 
preacher said. Now she came to say 
that she did not get it all and that she 
wanted the sermon preached over to 
her. The doctor had told her that she 
had a bad heart and that he did not 
think she would be here much longer. 
So when she got the dry bones lesson 
well fixed in her mind and heart she 
said, “I have it now, these old bones 
are going to rise again, That is what 
I have been wanting to know and now 
I know it. And what is more, I am 
going back over that big river and 
tell the world that these old dry bones 
are going to rise again.” Ask anybody 
from over that side and they will tell 
you that Ruth was the greatest evan- 
gelist in the field, including the 


preachers. Two months ago she sent 
me word to come and get her, that 
she was sick again and could not 
walk. I could not go but sent her 
money to buy a train ticket. Soon 
she arrived at Lusuku with all her 
earthly possessions, three native bas- 
kets of food and clothing and a pot 
for cooking. It was evident that Ruth 
was nearing the end, It had been seven 
years since we had seen her. A week 
ago this eventide Ruth was buried at 
Kasha Station. The night before her 
death Ruth called the Elder and made 
her last will and testimony. Her 
things were to go to her grandchil- 
dren. Her testimony was much the 
same as that she had given Mrs. Mil- 
ler a week before, “When I was bap- 
tized I promised the Lord that I 
would serve Him forever, and ever 
and ever; and that I have done, and 
I know these old bones are going to 
rise again.” I saw the look on the 
faces of women and girls as they left 
the grave, and I knew that Baba Ruth 
had told them more in her death than 
I could ever tell them in my life. 

And now you are asking yourselves 
this question. Why tell us about these 
poor old African folk? No one of 
them could read or write a word. No 
committee wrote any _ resolutions 
about them. No one will ever even 
put a marker over their graves. No 
one of them left as much as ten dol- 
lars for their children, to say nothing 
of some foundation to help future gen- 
erations. They just “lived in a house 
by the side of the road,” where the 
races of men went by, and told them 
how to live and how to die. I am 
teaching the life of Christ here in 
our Bible school, and more and more 
I am learning that that is about all 
He did, showed people how to live 
and how to die. I read all the papers 
and books I can get to keep up with 
the big world. It looks as if we are 
all confused and confounded. These 
three humble African Christians knew 
whom they had believed. They were 
not confused, even at eventide. 
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World Missions at Work 





Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Via Mwena Ditu, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Miss Virginia 
Carper, Rev. and Mrs. 44 
Liston, Miss Margaret L. ( a 
*Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, Ill 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A, (R. N.) 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 


Bulape Station, 1915 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 

*DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Delforge, Miss Lucienne 

Lewis, Miss Florence 

McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 


Kakinda, 1948 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
*McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 


King, Rev. and ‘Mrs. Ear! S. 
Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 
Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 


Lubondai Station, 1924 
A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 


(Address 
ISHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 


“Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 


+Hertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 
b r. and Mrs. James A. 

» Hong Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
oMorke Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 

+Phipps, Miss Ruth P. 

Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
*Sthreshley,. Mrs. Charles A. 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 


Luebo Station, 1891 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Boehler, Miss Emily 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
McM , Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Miller, r. and Mrs. John Knox 
Morrison, Rev. and =. a M. 
ust, Rev. and Mrs irs Hob 
Robertson, Mr. and Mra ob Roy 
Shive, Mr. "and Mrs. 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John 
*Vass, Rev. and Mrs. ie C., Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 


(Address: A. P, C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 

Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 

Brunkhurst, Miss Audrey 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 

Crawford, Miss Mary B. 

tRice, Miss Madge 


Mboi Station, 1937 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG,, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 

Anderson, Mr. 7 Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 

Fisch, Miss C 

Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 

*Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 

*Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 


ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 
King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
Mc urray, Miss Charlotte B. 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K 
Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robi. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 

(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
McDonald, Miss Nolie 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
Muris, Miss Jacqueline 
Norwood, Miss Helen 
*Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith; Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. _eonae B, Jr. 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. C. 
Wiggs, Miss Blanche Torrey (R.N.) 


Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des pations 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
da Champ-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 
Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric S. 
Boyd, Mr. and Mrs. Robt. L. 
Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N.) 
Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry 8S. 
Pritchard, Mr. John C. 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 


oO 


Brazil 
STUDY IN BRAZIL—CAMPINAS 
(Address: Caixa Postal No. 15, 
Campinas, Est. de S&o Paulo, Brazil) 
Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
Gonzales, Miss Elisa 
Romer, Miss Mildred 
Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 
Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 
Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, 
Est. de Séo Paulo, Brazil ) 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 


Rio de Janeiro 


(Address: Igeja Crista Presbiteriana Do 

Brazil, Secretaria Geral Da Mocidade, 

Rua Alzira Brandao, 35—Tijuca, Rio de 
Janeiro, D.F.,Brazil) 


Gammon, Miss Billy H. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Alfenas Station, 1946 
(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 

* Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 


(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 


Dourados Station, 1930 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, via 
Camp Grande, Brazil) 

Peck, Miss Katherine 
Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 
*Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Formiga Station, 1938 


(Address: Caixa 39, Formiga, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil) 
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(Address: Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 


Lavras Station, 1893 


*Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
Coit, Mr. A. B., Jr. 

Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
McLane, Rev. and Mrs. C, Rogers 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Paraguacu Paulista 
(Address: Caixa 88, Paraguacu Paulista, 
E. de S&o Paulo, Brazil) 

Heflin, Miss Pauline 


Varginha Station, 1921 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Cockrell, Miss Susan 


Davis, Miss Margarida Lee 
Foster, Miss Edith 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Belem Station 
(Address: Rua Joao Balbi, 356, 
Belem, Para, Brazil) 
*Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 


Fortaleza 
(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
Boyd, Miss Nancy A. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 
*Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Smith, Miss Mary Virginia 
*Watson, Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm L. 


Natal 


(Address: Caixa Postal 88, Natal, 
Rio Grande do Norte, Brazil) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 


Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873 


(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 


Collette, Miss Ruth Burton 
*Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, Brazil) 
Henderlite, Rev. L. M. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 


Anapolis 
(Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 
*Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 


Araxa Station 
(Address: Caixa 136, Araxa, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 


Carmo do Paranahyba 
(Address: Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Minas, Brazil) 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
(Address: Caixa Postal 86, Monte Car- 
melo, Minas Gerais, Brazil) 

Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 
(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 

Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H., Jr. 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

Hodges, Miss Vivian 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 





Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 


(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil): 


Paracatu 
(Address: Caixa 20, Paracatu, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Goiania Station, 1940 
(Address: Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goias, 
Brazil) 

*Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 


Uberaba 


(Address: Caixa 155, Uberaba, E. de 
Minas, razil) 


*Skelton, Rev. James H., Jr. 


Uberlandia, 1932 


(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlandia, 
inas, Brazi 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 


Uruana 
(Address: Uruana, 7 de Goias, 
razil 
Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 


—o— 


China 


CHINA MISSION 


Chinkiang Station, 1883 


(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China) 
*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Womeldorf. Rev. and Mrs. 

*Worth, Miss Ruth 


Foochow, Fu. 


(Address: Foochow, Fu., China) 
*Iverson, Dr. Lalla 
c/o Dr. E. P. Hayes 


Formosa 


+tFraser, Miss Gussie 
+tHudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
+tMizell, Miss Marguerite 
ttMontgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 
(formerly Shanghai) 
dress: c/o Rev. James Dickson 
2 of 94 Chung Shan Road, 
Hwee an tan c Taipeh, Formosa) 
ttWells, Miss Lillian C 
(former! y Hwaianfu) 
43 Mackay Street, Tamsui, Formosa 


Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 8. 


Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China) 


*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
*Stribling, Miss Frances 


Hwaianfu Station, 1904 
(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 


Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 
(Address: Hwai-Yin [Tsingkiangpu] 
Kiangsu, China) 

*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 


Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China) 
*Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 


Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China) 


*Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
*Wilcox, Miss Marion 


Shanghai Station, 1947 
(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
anghai, China) 

*Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 

*Farrior, Miss Ruth 

*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 


Soochow Station, 1872 





Little, Miss Martha 


(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) 
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Suchowfu Station, 1896 
Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 


Taichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Taichow, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, China) 
*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robert P. 


Tenghsien Station 
(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, China) 


United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


Wusih 

(Address: Mei Yuan, Wusih, Ku, 
China) 

*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. Martin A. 


—-o— 


Ecuador 


(Address: Casilla 2320, Quito, Ecuador) 
Dilworth, Rev. and Mrs. Donald R. 


aro 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917 


McAlpine , Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, Gifu, Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 


c/o Mr. K. Mizugaki, Tate Shimizu 
Cho, Nakatsu, Machi, Gifu Ken, Japan 


Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. William P. 
1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi Nada-Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., dr. 
1 Yamada Cho, 3 Chome, Nada Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Gunn, Miss Colin 
3 somes Hy, ety 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 

112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Haraughty, Miss Ma: 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 —. Fukiai 

Ku, Kobe, Japan 

McIlwaine, ‘Rev. and Mrs. W.A 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fokiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

*McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Sells, Miss Margaret 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

*Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John NV 
(formerly in China) 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 


China) 


China) 


gpu] 
*On furlough. 
DN peed Assignment. 
{Teacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate and short term worker. 


Kochi Station 
(Address: 35 Minami Yoriki-Cho, 
Kochi, Japan) 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Marugame Station, 192 


(Address: 439 Nakafu, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan) 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 

439 Nakafu, Marugame, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 

ttTaylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
167 Kamijikata Cho, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 
*Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama 
Cho, 4 ashi P.O., Nagoya, Japan 
Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr. 
1 of 33 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, 
Showa ig agoya, "Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 — Kasugai, 
Aichi Ken, Japan 
tFultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
MeNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
147 Joto Cho, 6 Chome, Kita Ku, 
Nagoya, Japan 
Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
Higashi Machi, Nakatsu Cho, Gifu 
Ken, Japan 
ttMontgomery, Miss Virginia H. 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 
Higashi P.O., Nagoya, Japan 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 


Takamatsu Station, 1898 
(Address: 65 Saiwai Cho,"Roku Bancho, 
Takamatsu, Japan) 

Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 


Zentsuji 


ale, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
No. 1, Yamada Cho, 3 Chome, 
Nada-Ku, Kobe, Japan 

*Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 
Shikoku Christian College, Zentsuji, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 


Korea 


(The following addresses are correct as of 
November 15, 1951.) 


IN THE STATES ON FURLOUGH 
*Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. (Chunju) 
*Hopper, Mrs. Joe B. unju) 
*Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. (Chunju) 
*Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Howard B., Jr. 
(Chunju) 
(Chunju) 





*Winn, Miss Emily 





*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. (Kwangju) | 
*Mitchell, Mrs. H. Petrie (Kwangju) 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 
(Kwangju) 
*Hopper, Miss Margaret (Mokpo) 
*Talmage, Miss Janet (Mokpo) 
*Talmage, Mrs. John E. (Mokpo) 
*Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
(Mokpo) 
*Biggar, Miss Meta seer ee 
*Miller, Miss Louise B. Soonchun) 


TEMPORARILY IN JAPAN 
Nagoya 
Crane, Miss Janet 
147 Joto Cho, 
Nagoya, Japan 


Kobe 
Boyer, Mrs. E. T. 
1478 Shironomac, Mikage Cho, 
gashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 
*Green, Miss Willie B. 
McMurpbhy, Miss Ada 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Bush, Mrs. Ovid B., Jr. 
3/43 Kitano Cho, 4 "Chome, Ikuta Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Codington, Mrs. Herbert 
2/48 Nakajima Dori, 3 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 


IN KOREA 
(Address: U.N.C.A.C., Korea, Cholla 
Pukdo Team, 820 Ist Army Unit, APO 
59, San Francisco, California) 
not Rev. E. T 
Bush, Dr. Ovid oe Jr. 
Codington, Dr. Herbert 
Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
Hopper, Rev. Joe B. 
lindier, Miss Gene 
Mitchell, Mr. H. Petrie 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Root, Miss Florence 
Talmage, Rev. John E 
Talmage, Miss Mariella (R.N.) 


6 Chome, Kita Ku, 


Hi- 


Mexico 
MEXICO MISSION 


Chilpancingo Station, 1921 


(Address: 5 de Mayo 6, Chilpancingo, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Yeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
(Address: Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico) 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 








POSTAL RATES 
Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for the 


first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, an 


3 cents for each additional ounce or 


fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan, and 
Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be 


obtained at the post office for 10 cents. 


Letters to Mexico are subject to the same By my e rates and conditions which 
te) 


would apply to them if they were addresse 
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r delivery in the United States. 


Cuetzala 
(Address: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
Cuetzala del Progreso, Guerrero, 
Mexico 


Mexico City 
(Address: Arenal 42, Villa Obregon, 
“ Mexico 20, D. F., Mexico) 
Dixon, Miss Sara A. 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
Southerland, Miss Jane 


Morelia Station, 1919 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz’’ Morelia, 
Michoacan, eran 
Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. Jam 
McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn ra .N.) 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
*Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 


San Luis Potosi 
(Address: San Luis Potosi, S.L.P., 
Mexico) 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Galeana No. 24, Apart. 6 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
Iturbide 45, Apt. 11 


Taxco Station 


(Address: Apartado No. 8, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Nickles, Miss Florence 
*Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


Teloloapan 
(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
Hoverson, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J 


Tixtla 


(Address: Independencia No. 1, 
Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico) 


McClelland, Miss Alice J. 


Toluca 


(Address: Sor Juana Inez de la Cruz 
No. 14 Altos, Toluca, Mexico) 


Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 


Uruapan 


(Address: Pino Suarez 38, Uruapan, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 


Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 


Zitacuaro, 1919 


(Address: Apartado 32, Zitacuaro, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 


Ross, Rev. H. L. 


Regular mail to Brazil is 3 cents per ounce, and air-mail rates to Brazil are 10 


cents per half ounce. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 
Japan, and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 
ommercial papers 1% cents for each 2 ounces with a minimum charge of 5 


nts. 
"Reghtzation fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Mexico, address to station direct. 


For Africa, ‘Brazil, and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. 
Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and requirements 
of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal Guide. 





NEWS 


Dallas Presbytery Signs 100% to Drive 


Five presbyteries have qualified for 
a Presbytery-wide rally at which each 
church participating will receive a 
certificate for outstanding achieve- 
ment in “Our Tithing Adventure,” 
according to an annoucement by Clar- 
ence S. Johnson, Director of the Pro- 
gram of Progess in Decatur, Georgia. 

Johnson said Dallas Presbytery had 
enlisted 100°% of its churches, the 
first presbytery to reach such a goal. 
Other presbyteries having enlisted 
churches representing more than 90%, 
of presbytery membership and quali- 
fying for the special award are: 
Potosi, with 99°/ of its membership; 
Louisville, with 93.3°4; Nashville, with 
92°%; and Knoxville, with 90.5°% 

On hand to present the certificates 
to churches in the five presbyteries 
will be one or more of the following 
Presbyterian, U.S., church leaders: Dr. 
J. R. McCain, Moderator of the Gen- 


eral Assembly and past President of 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Geor- 
gia; Dr. C. Darby Fulton, Executive 
Secretary, Board of World Missions, 
Nashville, Tennessee; Dr. Vernon S. 
Broyles, Executive Secretary, Board of 
Church Extension, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Dr. Edward D. Grant, Executive Sec- 
retary, Board of Christian Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Churches have until December 31 
to join the program. Actual tithing 
may begin either in September or 
January, depending on the wishes of 
local congregations. Acording to Pro- 
gram of Progress headquarters, 1,310 
churches in the sixteen-state area had 
pledged to participate in “Our Tith- 
ing Adventure” as of October 1. The 
tithing program will climax the 
Church’s five-year Program of Prog- 
ress to expand in home missions, for- 
eign missions, and religious education. 


Services Started in Duntreath Area 


Official preaching services recently 
have been launched in the rapidly 
growing Duntreath community of 
Richmond, Virginia. The project ac- 
tually began last summer with visita- 
tions and a survey among 2,407 homes 
in the community, which revealed the 
interest and need in establishing a new 
church there. The survey showed 
that 420 persons were interested pros- 
pects, 186 of whom were Presby- 
terians. 

Nearly eighty children attended a 
two-week Bible School during the 
summer, and in September regular 
Sunday-school classes began for all 
age groups. Interest has grown to such 
an extent that, at the request of the 
people, regular preaching services 
were started November 4. Twenty- 
eight persons were present for the 
first service, and this number was 
increased to thirty-six persons on the 
next Sunday. An average of forty 
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people have been attending Sunday 
school. 

Mr. William L. Wilson, student at 
Union Theological Seminary, is serv- 
ing as leader in this work. He has 
been assisted in his visitation pro- 
grams by Mr. Paul Montgomery, a 
lay worker in Richmond, and Miss 
Peggy Winfield, a student at the As- 
sembly’s Training School. Rev. David 
M. Currie, Director of Campus Chris- 
tian Life, of the Board of Christian 
Education is conducting some of the 
preaching services during the months 
of December and January. 

The preaching services and the 
Sunday school are now being held 
in the Duntreath home, which was 
bought by East Hanover Presbytery 
for this purpose. Located in the cen- 
ter of a two and one-third acre lot, 
it provides ample room for expansion 
of religious activities and future 
growth. 


Merger of Arkansas 
Colleges Postponed 


Arkansas’ two Presbyterian colleges 
appear likely to retain their singular 
and independent status, since a pro- 
posed merger of the two was dropped 
October 23 by the Merger Commit- 
tee of the Synod of Arkansas. 

Some months ago a committee made 
up of Presbyterian leaders who con- 
trol the colleges—College of the 
Ozarks in Clarksville (Presbyterian, 
U.S.A.) and Arkansas College in 
Batesville (Presbyterian, U.S.)—felt 
that the Presbyterian churches could 
best support one combined college. 

The Merger Committee, composed 
of representatives of both synods, had 
worked out a plan acceptable to the 
southern church, but the Oklahoma 
Synod (Northern) rejected the pro- 
posal, which called for locating the 
school in Batesville. 

The Merger Committee of the 
Synod of Arkansas (Southern) then 
announced that merger plans had been 
dropped and called off a proposed 
November 13 conference. A vote of 
the full Arkansas Synod, probably 
in December, is necessary to make the 
Merger Committee’s recomendations 
final. 

H. W. McMillan, Arkadelphia at- 
torney who is chairman of the Ar- 
kansas Synod’s Merger Committee, 
sent the following letter to A. F. 
Fogartie, pastor of Jonesboro First 
Presbyterian Church and Moderator 
of the Synod of Arkansas: 

“In light of the action of the Synod 
of Oklahoma in rejecting the plan or 
merger outlined in the Advisory Com- 
mittee report, the joint meeting of the 
synods called for November 13 will 
not be held... . 

“The committee appointed by the 
Synod of Arkansas is confidentially 
exploring plans to achieve through 
Arkansas College at Batesville the 
same objectives of Christian educa- 
tion that would have been accom- 
plished by the proposed merger.” 
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Men Consider 
National Rally 


A national rally of Presbyterian 
men—representing all branches of the 
denomination—is being considered by 
officials of both the U.S. and the 
U.S.A. Churches. 

Representatives of these two larg- 
est Presbyterian groups in the coun- 
try met at Nashville, Tennessee, dur- 
ing the men’s convention being held 
by the U.S. Church November 2-4. 

David Proffitt of Maryville, Ten- 
nessee, national president of the men 
of the Northern church, said his 
group’s executive committee will con- 
sider a joint national rally at a meet- 
ing November 15. As the Pressy- 
TERIAN SURVEY goes to press, outcome 
of the meeting has not been an- 
nounced. 

Officials of both the U.S. and 
U.S.A. Churches have expressed hope 
that the rally will be approved by the 
governing bodies of both groups. St. 
Louis and Cincinnati were projected 
as possible sites for the meeting. 

Dr. S. J. Patterson, Jr., director of 
men’s work for the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., Richmond, Virginia, 
said representatives of the southern 
Church will consider the proposal at 
a February meeting in Memphis. 


Magazine Names David Ovens | 


Man of the South for 1951 


David Ovens, business leader and 
outstanding Presbyterian layman of 
Charlotte, Norh Carolina, has been 
named “Man of the South for 1951” 
by the editors of Dixie Business, lead- 
ing southern industrial magazine. 

Last year the magazine named 
Ovens one of twenty-five men in the 
1950 “South’s Hall of Fame for the 
Living.” The magazine’s editor, Hu- 
bert Lee, Atlanta, Georgia, began se- 
lecting and making awards to out- 
standing southerners in 1946, after ex- 
tensive surveys and polls conducted 
by the magazine’s staff. Lee is editor 
and founder of the magazine which 
first appeared in 1929. 

Ovens is a former vice president of 
J. B. Ivey & Company, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. Since his recent re- 
tirement, Ovens has given away a con- 
siderable sum to Presbyterian colleges 
and other church institutions. 
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Dr. R. L. Landis, Regional Director of Religious Education for the 
Synod of Mississippi, left October 9 for a trip which took him to the 
home of the Master in the Holy Land as well as to Paris, Geneva, Rome, 
Athens, London, and Scotland. He returned to this country December 9. 

The trip was given Dr. Landis by the Synod of Mississippi in apprecia- 
tion for the thirty-two years of service which he has rendered to the 
Synod as Director of Religious Education. John M. Kuykendall, Jr., 
Chairman of the Men of the Church, Synod of Mississippi, is shown pre- 
senting a certificate of appreciation to Dr. R. L. Landis (right) prior to 
his trip to the Holy Land. T. Jasper Lowe, treasurer of the committee 
which arranged the trip, is shown at the left, and Rev. Mark C. Weersing, 
pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church, Jackson, is at the right. 








Chaplains Set to Go 
to Men on Their Jobs 


The first state-wide industrial chap- 
laincy in the history of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., was authorized 
by the New Jersey Synod at its 129th 
annual session in Atlantic City. 

The synod set up a nine-man com- 
mittee to appoint a full-time industrial 
chaplain and formulate his program. 
It is hoped that the post will be filled 
and a headquarters selected by the 
first of the year. 

In addition to bringing the program 
to plants throughout the state, the in- 
dustrial chaplain is expected to con- 
duct training sessions to develop part- 
time chaplains.—R.N.S. 


Missionaries Still 
Active in War Area 


Forty Protestant foreign mission- 
aries were carrying on active work in 
Korea as of November 1. They in- 
clude eight trained nurses. 

Eight of the missionaries are Meth- 
odists, eight belong to the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., and 
eight to the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. Other denominations repre- 
sented include the Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists and the Southern Baptists. 

Thirty-five of the missionaries are 
working among refugees in the ex- 
treme southern area. Four are active 
in Seoul and one is comparatively 
close to the capital —R.N.S. 
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Protestants Asked to Oppose Vatican 
Envoy But Not Promote Church Ill Will 


Protests against President Truman’s 
appointment of an ambassador to the 
Vatican were featured at Reformation 
Day rallies held across the nation. 

At the same time Protestant leaders 
cautioned against permitting the ap- 
pointment to interrupt growing co- 
operation between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. They stressed that 
world conditions made a common 
Christian front more necessary than 
ever before. 

In a keynote address opening the 
annual Protestant Festival of Faith in 
Washington, D.C., Dr. Joseph R. 
Sizoo, President of New Brunswick 
(New Jersey) Theological Seminary, 
appealed to Protestants to oppose the 
nomination of an ambassador to the 
Vatican, but not to permit opposi- 
tion to close avenues of co-operation 
with Roman Catholics. 

“We want to say to our Catholic 
brethren that the lines of communica- 
tion are always open,” Dr. Sizoo told 
a capacity audience of 10,000 worship- 
ers at Uline’s Arena. 

Six thousand worshipers attending 
the Protestant Reformation Festival 
in Detroit heard a similar appeal by 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, minister of 
Christ Church (Methodist) in New 
York. 

“My observations,” Dr. Sockman 
said, “lead me to believe that Roman 
Catholic and Protestant laymen are 
eager for far more co-operation than 
their leaders permit. Certainly we 
could and should come together in 
greater community enterprises. How 
it would lift the moral of America 
and the world if our religious faiths 
would make some mass demonstra- 
tions of unity!” 

Calling upon Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics to “present a common 
front of godliness,” he added: “Surely 
in this day when we face Communism 
abroad and corruption at home, we 
should not stir up religious strife. We 
hope and pray that our Roman Catho- 
lic fellow Americans, as well as our 
Senate, will see the folly of the ap- 
pointment of an ambassador to the 
Vatican as an unnecessary and fla- 
grant violation of our national tradi- 
tion of freedom.” 
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National Council 


Fixes Its Policy 


Prompt withdrawal by Presi- 
dent Truman of his nomination 
of an ambassador to the Vatican 
or rejection of his proposal by 
Congress was urged by the gen- 
eral board of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches at an emergency 
meeting called to formulate a 
policy statement regarding the 
appointment. 

The statement said that can- 
cellation of the appointment was 
necessary to “save this country 
from a most unfortunate and 
unnecessary controversy.” 

At the same time, the state- 
ment stressed that “as Chris- 
tians and as Americans we re- 
pudiate prejudice against Ro- 
man Catholics and deplore re- 
ligious dissension. 

“We continue to stand ready 
to co-operate with Roman Cath- 
olics and other men of good 
will in working for peace,” it 
said. “We have worked with 
them in the past and intend to 
do so in the future... 

“We believe that the appoint- 
ment of an ambassador to the 
Vatican would . . . produce con- 
sequences both far-reaching and 
disastrous to the national unity.” 


—R. N.S. 











Addressing some 10,000 Protestants 
who comprised a Festival of Faith 
audience in Cincinnati, Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of New 
York, labeled the appointment as “un- 
American, one to be regretted, and 
possibly having an important effect 
on the 1952 elections.” 

In Kansas City, Missouri, Dr. Frede- 
rick H. Olert, pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, told a Reformation Day audi- 
ence of 5,000 that “books and measur- 
ing sticks of ethics should be sent to 
Washington by Protestants to clean 
up corruption rather than sending 
General Mark Clark to the Vatican.” 


Churches to Sponsor 
Giant Crusade toGl’s 


Announced recently was an evan- 
gelistic effort in which more than 200 
preachers of forty denominations will 
join in carrying the message of the 
Christian Gospel to America’s defense 
forces in the United States during 
early 1952. 

Plans for week-long preaching mis- 
sions, beginning the first week in 
January, 1952, in approximately ninety 
army camps and thirty naval bases 
were announced by Dr. Stewart 
M. Robinson of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, on behalf of a committee 
representing the sponsors—the Gen- 
eral Commission of Chaplains of 
Washington, D. C., and the National 
Council of Churches of Christ. 

It is planned to hold about one 
hundred and twenty-five week-long 
missions during January and February. 
Dr. Robinson said each mission will 
open Sunday and continue through 
the following Friday night. The 
preaching mission program will in- 
clude mass meetings, individual coun- 
seling, discussion groups, and con- 
ferences of team members with base 
chaplains. 

Two or three clergymen drawn 
from civilian life, principally pastors, 
will comprise each evangelistic team. 
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10,000 STRONG! 


Highlights of the Conventions 


The weekends from October 19 
through November 11 were red letter 
weekends for Men’s Work in the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. For during 
those four weekends four big con- 
ventions of Presbyterian men were 
held. The first of these took place in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, where 
visual displays of the Church at work 
and outstanding Christian leaders 
from around the nation challenged the 
men with the theme “Christ and You 
—Partners in Action.” The following 
week the convention site moved to 
Jacksonville, Florida, then to Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and on to Dallas, 
Texas. About ten thousand men bene- 
fited from attending one of these 
four meetings. With these men in- 
spired to increased activity in their 
churches, Presbyterianism will experi- 
ence the results of these conventions 
for many months and years to come. 
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Modern Gabriel, Walter D. Eddowes, 
Huntington, West Virginia, just points 
his cornet at ’em, gives a few blasts; Mrs. 
Eddowes backs him up on the organ, and 
they sing—all of ’em! 
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CHRIST-Y@U 


Partners for Action 





Above: Theme of the Presbyterian Men’s Con- 
vention is vividly presented on the auditorium 
stage of each convention. Here John V. Mat- 
thews of Fayetteville, Tennessee, chairman of 
the Nashville convention, presides. 


Right: Registering and making hotel reserva- 
tions for 10,000 men is a big job. 


Below right: Newly-appointed Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries were among those in a skit depicting 
foreign mission work. 





Below: Men learn of the Church’s work through 
displays of pamphlets and literature. 
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Above: A bomb explodes to show Madam 
LaSembly’s vision—the “Hand” illustrates 


the purpose of The General Council and - 


the relationship of the five boards to it. 


Right: Madam Genny LaSembly (Mrs. 
Celeste Jackson) conjures up the vision 
of a “Hand” to explain the work of The 
General Council to its associate secretary, 
Rev. Bob S. Hodges, Jr., and executive 
secretary, Dr. James G. Patton, Jr. 


Above left: One of most unusual displays ever seen in a hotel lobby was this minia- 
ture church in the George Washington Hotel, Jacksonville. Here S. J. Patterson, Jr., 
explains the exhibit to a pretty airline hostess, 


Above: 3,000 men are here singing “Christ Is the Answer.’ The men also sang a 
number of evangelistic hymns. A big surprise came when the men found they could 
sing “The Lord’s Prayer” en masse. 
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Belaw: Nat Reiney, Lewisburg, Tennessee, elected “Mr. Presbyterian” by Nash- 
ville delegates, talks over men’s work with S. J. Patterson. Jr. and Lewis Steele, 
the chairman of local headquarters committee. 


Above: A literature display of Presbyterian 
Men brought big crowds and many subscrip- 
tions. 


Below: No bands or fancy-stepping. Just a 
quiet, determined march of some 2,000 delegates 
to the Nashville convention—symbolizing the 
unity of Presbyterian men in carrying their pro- 
gram forward. 
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THESE MADE NEWS 


* Joint Organization—Youth groups 
of the Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches of Hughes, Arkansas, have 
decided to merge their Sunday eve- 
ning groups, meeting alternately at 
the two churches. Joint officers have 
been elected to serve the new group. 


* Press Agent’s Agent—R. S. Rey- 
nolds, retired press agent from Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, has well earned his 
title of press agent for the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S. In addition to sup- 
plying news from the Knoxville area, 
he donates his time to covering such 
Presbyterian meetings as the recent 
men’s convention in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. He says, “Press agent to a 
press agent is what you might call the 
new job the Presbyterians have 
handed me.” Specifically, he assists 
the Church’s Director of Public Re- 
lations, Harvey H. Walters of Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTES 


* Whiteville, North Carolina—The 
new fellowship unit now under con- 
struction at the Whiteville Presby- 
terian Church will round out the 
church’s expansion program. The 
building is valued at around $40,000. 


* Mooresville, North Carolina—The 
new sanctuary and educational units 
of historic Prospect Presbyterian 
Church have been completed, accord- 
ing to Rev. William H. Beckmann, 
pastor. 


* Augusta, Georgia—The Lakemont 
Presbyterian Church held official 
ground-breaking exercises October 15 
for its new Sunday-school building. 
Of brick construction, the new build- 
ing will be erected south of the pres- 
ent frame building. 


WITH OUR CHURCHES 


* Sumter, South Carolina—Largest 
congregation in the history of the 
First Presbyterian Church here was 
present recently for services recon- 
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secrating the newly remodeled sanc- 
tuary and dedicating a memorial win- 
dow to the memory of Frank Ken- 
nedy Clarke, a former deacon and 
Sunday-school superintendent of the 
church. Services were conducted by 
Rev. Richard R. Potter, D.D., major 
in the Air Force Chaplain’s Corps and 
former pastor of the church. 


* Glasgow, Virginia—The new edu- 
cational building of the Glasgow Pres- 
byterian Church was dedicated at the 
church’s home-coming celebration 
September 30. 


* Falls Church, Virginia—A loyalty 
dinner, the biggest gathering of Falls 
Church Presbyterians in the history of 
the church, recently opened the build- 
ing fund drive with a goal of $150,000. 
The church enlargement program is 
necessitated by the increase in church 
membership—from 300 in 1940 to 
more than 750 at present. 


* Petersburg, Virginia—Two chapels 
which for years have been associated 
with the Second Presbyterian Church 
here became independent churches re- 
cently in services of organization spon- 
sored by the commission of East Han- 
over Presbytery. They are Gregory 
Memorial, located at Prince George 
Courthouse and founded in 1887; and 
Rosewood, founded as a chapel of 
Second Church in 1928. 


* Osceola, Arkansas—The new $125,- 
ooo educational building of the Os- 
ceola Presbyterian Church has been 
completed in time for the church’s 
centennial celebration this year. The 
church also has a new pastor, Rev. 
Chalmers Henderson of . Tonkawa, 
Oklahoma. 


* Greenville, Mississippi—Formal 
dedication service for the new church 
building of the First Presbyterian 
Church was held on September 23. 
New address for the church is John 
Calvin Circle, Greenville. 


* Benton, Arkansas—The First Pres- 
byterian Church building, which was 


completed last year at a cost of $40,- 
000, was dedicated October 22. 


« Meridian, Mississippi—First Presby- 
terian Church dedicated its new edu- 
cational building October 22. Other 
improvements made to the church 
during the past year include a new 
$25,000 pipe organ and additional Sun- 
day-school facilities. 


WITH OUR SYNODS 
AND PRESBYTERIES 


* Tallahassee, Florida—At its 60th 
annual meeting the Synod of Florida 
elected Rev. B. L. Bowman, Pastor 
of the First Church, Sarasota, as mod- 
erator. The meeting was held Octo- 


ber 9-11 at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Tallahassee. 


* Rev. Marshall C. Dendy, Pastor of 
the Orlando First Church, was elected 
Chairman of the Student House Com- 
mittee and with his committee au- 
thorized to raise $100,000 to be used in 
the erection of the proposed Presby- 
terian Student Center at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville. Dr. Dendy 
succeeds Dr. Albert J. Kissling, Pas- 
tor of the Riverside Church of Jack- 
sonville, who retired after seventeen 
years as chairman of this committee. 

Highlight of the Synod meeting was 
the opening of the new Westminster 
House, Presbyterian Student Center 
at the Florida State University, Tal- 
lahassee. Miss Miriam Wilson, stu- 
dent worker for the past twelve years, 
was presented a life membership in 
the Women of the Church by the 
Florida Synodical which met with the 
Synod of Florida. 


* West Hanover Presbytery, Vir- 
ginia—At its regular fall meeting held 
at Appomattox Court House Church, 
October 23, the Presbytery of West 
Hanover recommended to the home 
missions churches a minimum salary 
for pastors of $3,000. The Presby- 
tery’s Church Extension Committee 
was authorized to match dollar with 
dollar up to $300 to supplement addi- 
tional appropriations made by the 
churches in order to bring the pres- 
ent minimum of $2400 up to the new 
figure. Presbytery also voted unani- 
mously to adopt a resolution opposing 
the appointment of an ambassador to 
the Vatican, directing that copies of 
the resolution be sent to all churches 
in the Presbytery. 
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* Mecklenburg Presbytery, North 
Carolina—In its 194th stated session 
on October 16 in the historic Steele 
Creek Presbyterian Church, Mecklen- 
burg Presbytery authorized its Negro 
Work Committee to organize addi- 
tional churches and approved a be- 
nevolence budget of $379,510. 


* Lexington Presbytery, Virginia— 
Lexington Presbytery met in its 335th 
stated meeting in the Presbyterian 
Church at Broadway, Virginia, Octo- 
ber 9. Presbytery voted favorably on 
the Synod’s plan for changing Pres- 
bytery’s boundaries. It adopted a be- 
nevolence budget of $179,000 for 
1952-53 and arranged for a conference 
on stewardship for January 21-25, 
1952. A Sunday-school Institute was 
scheduled for March 25, 1952, at the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Staun- 
ton, and vacation church school in- 
stitutes were set for April 28-May 2, 


1952. 


* Fayetteville Presbytery, North Caro- 
lina—Meeting in Aberdeen on Oc- 
tober 23, Fayetteville Presbytery 
unanimously adopted a_ resolution 
critizing President Truman for his 
appointment of General Mark Clark 
as ambassador to the Vatican. The 
resolution requested ministers and el- 
ders to inform local congregations of 
the dangerous direction of the Presi- 
dent’s action and overtured the Gen- 
eral Assembly “to express in the 
strongest way possible the unalterable 
opposition of our Church to the ap- 
pointment of any ambassador, official 
or unofficial, to the head of any par- 
ticular church.” 


* Memphis Presbytery, Tennessee— 
The Presbytery of Memphis, repre- 
senting sixty-two churches and some 
25,000 Presbyterians in West Tennes- 
see, expressed at its meeting in Tren- 
ton on October 23 “thorough disap- 
proval” of President Truman’s ap- 
pointment of an ambassador to the 
Vatican. 


WITH OUR AGENCIES 


Board of Women’s Work, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


* Rejoicing is in order for all who 
shared in the 951 Birthday Gift to 
our Congo Mission. The amount has 
surpassed all other Birthday Gifts! 
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*® Five new synodical presidents are: 
Mrs. W. W. McCrary, Sr., Arkansas; 
Mrs, Marshall C. Dendy, Florida; Mrs. 
H. C. Bleckschmidt, Missouri; Mrs. 
W. N. Martin, Snedecor Memorial; 
and Mrs. Alfred P. Jones, Virginia. 


* To the Moderator of the 1951 Gen- 
eral Assembly, Dr. James Ross Mc- 
Cain, was given the first Honorary 
Life Membership ever presented to a 
moderator in office. This distinct 
honor was conferred by the Women 
of the Church, Decatur, Georgia, of 
which Dr. McCain is a ruling elder. 


Board of Christian Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


* Dr. Floy S. Hyde recently gave the 
opening address in a forum on 
“Strength for Tomorrow’s World” 
held at Christ Church, New York 
City. Dr. Hyde spoke on “A New 
Approach in Leadership Education 
for Church-School Workers.” Other 
prominent people participating in the 
forum included Major General Lewis 
B. Hershey, Director of Selective 
Service; Everett R. Clinchy, Presi- 
dent of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews; Sir Carl Berend- 
sen, New Zealand Ambassador to the 
United States; Omar N. Bradley, Gen- 
eral of the Army; Norman Thomas, 
New York City; and Michael V. Di- 
Salle, Director of the Office of Price 
Stabilization. Dr. Hyde presented the 
unique plan for teacher training of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. The plan, 
which is called the ““Teacher Consul- 
tant—Training Center” plan, aims to 
extend laboratory work, such as ob- 
servation and practice-teaching, in the 
local church by local leaders. It gives 
new teachers the opportunity to ob- 
serve and do practice teaching in 
much the same way as the practice 
teaching plan long used by colleges 
and universities. 


WITH OUR SCHOOLS 


AND INSTITUTIONS 


* Lynchburg, Virginia—The newly 
completed chapel of the Presbyterian 
Home was dedicated October 6. It 
was converted from an assembly room 
along with an extensive remodeling 
of the building. 


* Austin, Texas—The eighth mid- 
winter lectures of Austin Presbyterian 


Theological Seminary will be held 
February 4-8, 1952. Speakers this year 
are Dr. John A. Mackay, President 
of Princeton Theological Seminary; 
Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill, Professor of - 
Practical Theology, Union Seminary, 
New York City; and Dr. Donald J. 
Miller, Professor of New Testament 
at Union Seminary, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 


* Maxton, North Carolina—The 
Mary Jane Lytch McNair Cafeteria, 
recently completed on the campus of 
Presbyterian Junior College, was dedi- 
cated October 21. The dining room 
seats 350 with space for fifty others 
in the entrance hall. 


* Durant, Oklahoma—Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College, widely known 
as a school for girls, this year became 
a coeducational institution. College 
spokesmen said this was in keeping 
with the more modern trends in 
youth training. 

The main building, repaired and re- 
decorated, houses the girls’ dormi- 
tory, while Graham-Jackson has been 
converted to a men’s residence hall. 


WITH OUR MISSIONARIES 


Congo Mission 


* Mr. and Mrs. Walter Shepard and 
family sailed from New Orleans No- 
vember 21 for the Belgian Congo. 
They have just completed their regu- 
lar furlough in the States. 


* Little Betty Lou Murray, nine-year- 
old daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Glenn 
Murray of our Congo Mission, died of 
polio on October 30 in the Congo. 
The Murrays had returned to the 
Congo the early part of the summer 
from their regular furlough. Besides 
her parents, Betty Lou is survived 
by a younger sister and brother, Mar- 
cia and Glenn, and by her grand- 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Murray 
of San Antonio, Texas, and Mr. and 
Mrs. J. A. Nichols, of Austin, Texas. 


* Rev. and Mrs. William C. Wasb- 
burn of Mutoto Station announce the 
birth of a daughter, Rebecca Ann, 
on October 9. 


* Second Lieutenant John Franklin 
Watt, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Franklin Watt of our Congo: Mission, 
was killed in action in Korea on Sep- 
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Marvelous new line of all-occasion 
greeting cards. So sensational all you 
have to do is show them. Box of 21 
only 1.00. Over 100 other terrific 
boxes including birthday, get-well, 
etc. Profits to 100% plus bonus. 


SELLING 
THESE Write for free samples. Kit on 
approval. 


sD TAAL IREGAL GREETING CARD CO? 
CARDS Dept. LG-10, Ferndale, Michigan 








RAT. SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 
LAST! EVERYDAY CARDS 


Superb Satin Velour and Metallic 

Show rich new cards never before offered. 21 FOR 
Get easy orders FAST! Amazing values 

low as 25 for $1. Up to 100% profit. Free 

Sam Scented Stationery, Charmet- 

tes, Napkins, Personalized Book Matches 

50 other Assortments retail from 60c to 

$1.25. Two $1 boxes ON APPROVAL, 

No experience needed. Start now — WRITE TODAY! 


PURO CO., 2801 Locust St., 2106-A, St. Louis 3, Mo. 





MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING 
CRATING—SHIPPING 


OFFICES & WAREHOUSES 
Atlanta—Col b M on, Ga. 
Fayetteville, N. C.—Washington, D. C. 
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tember 21. He was a graduate of 
Davidson College in the class of 1950. 
Since October of 1950 he had been on 
active duty, first in Fort Knox and 
then at Fort Benning, Georgia. Ac- 
cording to a report, he was apparently 
only in battle two days. His parents 
are now at Mission Court, Richmond, 
Virginia, having left the Congo for 
their regular furlough year on Octo- 
ber 20. 

Besides his parents Lieutenant Watt 
is survived by two sisters—Miss Mar- 
got Watt of Benson, North Carolina, 
and Miss Mary Watt, who is study- 
ing at the Medical College of Virginia 
Nursing School in Richmond—and a 
brother, William McKay Watt, who 
is a sophomore at Davidson. 


* Mr. and Mrs. Robert Leslie Boyd, 
who have recently been appointed as 
new missionaries of our Church, sailed 
on November 21 to begin their study 
in Brussels, Belgium, before proceed- 
ing to the Belgian Congo. Mr. and 
Mrs. Boyd are to be assigned to the 
Librairie Evangelique au Congo. This 
group has to do with the production 
and distribution of religious and edu- 
cational literature. 

Mr. Boyd is a native of Osceola, Ar- 
kansas, and a 1950 graduate of Austin 
College in Sherman, Texas. He served 
in the Navy for two years, and has 
more recently been employed by the 
American National Insurance Com- 
pany. He is a member of the Grand 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Sher- 
man, where he is a deacon. 

Mrs. Boyd, the former Jonelle Sut- 
ton, is from Luling, Texas, and is also 
a graduate of Austin College. She has 
served as Church secretary for the 
Grand Avenue Presbyterian Church 
and as secretary for the Texas Tele- 
phone Company in Sherman. The 
Boyds have a young son, Robert Cal- 
vin. 


NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL (RNS) 


* Washington, D.C.—An official of 
the National Council of Churches has 
called upon the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to “stand firm” in a 
tentative ruling to set aside some tele- 
vision channels for the exclusive use 
of non-commercial educational insti- 
tutions. 

In a brief filed with the F.C.C., Dr. 


Ronald Bridges, executive director of 
the National Council’s broadcasting 
and film commission, said that Chris- 
tians whose forefathers pioneered in 
establishing the educational system of 
the United States must take a leading 
part in using television as an educa- 
tional medium. 

Dr. Bridges said it was “unthink- 
able” that television should be used 
“solely for commercial purposes.” 


* New York, New York—Three 
members of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., were recently named to a com- 
mittee of one hundred clergymen and 
laymen which has been formed to 
guide the business and financial af- 
fairs of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

Named as official representatives on 
the Business and Finance Committee 
by the Council’s twenty-nine Protes- 
tant and Eastern Orthodox commun- 
ions were: Dr. James G. Patton, Jr., 
Executive Secretary, The General 
Council, Decatur, Georgia; Dr. Ed- 
ward D. Grant, Executive Secretary, 
Board of Christian Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; and James D. Francis, 
President, Island Creek Coal Co., 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

Outstanding among the committee’s 
one hundred members are William 
Green, President of the A.F. of L.; 
Charles E. Wilson, Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization; Har- 
vey Firestone, Jr., chairman of the 
Board of Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Co.; the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sher- 
rill, President of the National Council 
of Churches; Methodist Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam; and Harper Sibley, 
former President of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce. 


* Washington, D. C.—Despite gov- 
ernment controls, church construc- 
tion seems destined to set an all-time 
record for the year 1951, a survey by 
the Department of Commerce reveals. 
New starts on church building 
projects totaled $42,000,000 each in 
the months of August and September, 
an increase of about eight per cent 
over the comparable 1950 level. 


* Miami, Florida—A retired Lutheran 
minister here has organized the Flor- 
ida Church Projects Association, a 
non-denominational, non-profit cor- 
poration, to provide a settlement for a 
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thousand or more elderly people. 

The Deerfield project, which is 
located on a 100-acre plot at Deer- 
field Beach between Miami and Palm 
Beach, is the second of its kind Rev. 
Frank E. Jensen has helped during the 
planning stages. He proposes to lease 
the lots to retired people for long 
periods, giving the leaseholders the 
right to build according to their own 
requirements. The town will be care- 
fully planned to provide all desired 
services and facilities for the elderly 
population, with attention given to 
occupations, hobbies, and recreation, 
as well as to religious worship. 


* Geneva, Switzerland—One hundred 
and twenty-nine students are enrolled 
at colleges and seminaries in eleven 
countries under the 1951-52 scholar- 
ship program of the World Council 
of Churches’ Department of Inter- 
Church Aid. 

Thirty-one of the young people are 
studying at institutions in the United 
States, and twenty-six at British col- 
leges. A total of 950 students have 
been enabled to gain a year’s experi- 
ence of church and educational life in 
other countries under the World 
Council’s annual scholarship program 
since the end of World War II. 


* Bonn, Germany—At the instruction 
of the Council of the German Evan- 
gelical Church (EKID), Bishop Otto 
Dibelius and other church leaders 
presented the church’s stand for Ger- 
man reunification to West German 
government leaders here November 5. 
Dr. Dibelius told Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer that, while the EKID 
Council has no intention of interven- 
ing in political matters, this group 
believes reunification to be Germany’s 
most urgent need and advocates the 
exploration of every possibility for its 
achievement. At the same time Dr. 
Dibelius said he realized the “very 
great difficulties” that stand in the 
way of achieving reunification. 


* New York, New York—The Amer- 
ican Bible Society has announced the 
release of a new twenty-minute sound 
motion picture in color entitled The 
Whole Armor. It was produced with 
the co-operation of the Department 
of Defense, the U.S. Army Signal 
Corps, commanding officers of mili- 
tary installations and combat zones, 


chaplains of the U.S. Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

The Whole Armor is a timely pic- 
ture of interest to families and friends 
of men and women in military service. 
The story focuses on copies of the 
Society’s Service New Testament, 
and the picture shows how these are 
produced and distributed to chaplains 
and individuals. The film is being dis- 
tributed from the Society’s offices 
without charge. 


* Wilmington, Deleware—Lower 
Brandywine Presbyterian Church, 
near here, has a “Bible Book of the 
Month Club” that, acording to Rev. 
John Oldman, Jr., pastor, is very suc- 
cessful. 

Each month, members of the con- 
gregation concentrate on the study 
of a particular book of the Bible. 
There is no formal instruction, but 
on the first Sunday of each month 
Mr. Oldman preaches from the book 
to be studied, presenting an outline of 
the period and events covered and a 
sketch of the principal characters in- 
volved. Study guides are recom- 
mended, and the congregation is en- 
couraged to engage in topical re- 
search and to read at least certain 
portions of the book. 


* Pusan, Korea—Dr. Hyungki J. 
Lew, President of the Methodist 
Theological Seminary at Seoul, was 
elected Bishop of The Methodist 
Church in Korea at an emergency 
session of the denomination’s General 
Conference here. 

The session was presided over by 
Bishop Arthur J. Moore of Atlanta, 


- Georgia, President of the Council of 


Bishops of the Methodist Church, 
who was commissioned to go to Ko- 
rea and help reorganize the autono- 
mous Church there. 

Dr. Lew has served as Acting 
Bishop since early in the summer of 
1950, when the former Bishop, Dr. 
Yu Soon Kim, and other Methodist 
leaders were seized and spirited away 
by invading North Korean forces. 
Early this year Dr. Lew toured the 
United States and Canada with Rev. 
Kyung-Chik Han, Presbyterian pas- 
tor and Chairman of the National 
Christian Council of Korea. Among 
southern cities visited were Atlanta, 
Georgia, and Nashville, Tennessee. 
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19th Edition 


DALTON CARPET 


36”’ for Aisle installation 

27” for wall-to-wall 

Cardinal Red and Imperial Burgundy has 
long been the choice of Furnishing Committees. 
Five other suitable Church colors are available 
to enhance the beauty and add to the dignity 
of your Church. 

Have your local dealer write for samples and 
prices. 


L 


CARPET CO. 


295 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y ® 


ne Bible. 
andbook 


150 Photos and Maps. Size 44x64x1\ 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 

There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Bible information 


Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by Young and Old 
Especially valuable for S S Teachers and Bible Students 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly ded by leading Magazines and Ministers 
(Full particulars sent on request) 

764 pages. Cloth Binding. Only $2.00. 

Order from your Bookstore, or 


H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinols 
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If you suffer from those 
miserable ear noises and are 
Hard of Hearing due to catarrh 
of the head, write us NOW for 
proof of the good results many 
people have reported after us- 
ing our simple home treatment. 
NOTHING TO WEAR. Many 
past 70 report ear noises re- 
lieved and hearing improved. 
SEND NOW FOR PROOF AND 30 DAYS 
TRIAL OFFER. 


THE ELMO CO. 
DEPT. 21G1 DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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Why Do People Write These Why the — Jumily Heading (Nuh ofters 
Wonderful Letters About 


fo} im fai +) 4 89 
—The Family Reading ty GREAT NEW 
Bers meet 
ERE are but a few of the hun- Yolo) @eit) me) Bf eesteaiip 
dreds of enthusiastic letters 


which ~ Family Wandies ge Pece. 
received from its members! ese o ou : : ‘ jhjectionable in any way, the Family Reading Club is just what 
came straight from the hearts of peo- Ys ig purrs var cake Sp pecigtie Nene mer a ps have been looking for! Read. nw Bg how the Club brings you 
ple who are proud to belong to a fine Family Reading Cheb. Founded to "select and distribute books the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the coupon 
book club that brings them clean, which are worthwhile \iuteresting and entertaining without being to join the Club and get the three books you want, without delay! 
wholesome books of genuine literary 
merit at bargain prices—books ‘that 
are without sensationalism, yet de- 
lightful to read! Why don’t you, too, 
join this great family of book lovers 
while the Family Reading Club offer 
explained below is still open? 


“An Enriching Experience” 


**My two years’ membership in the 
Family Reading Club has been an 
enriching experience — selections 
have —, eS ao j F : ‘ : 
Theo A. Goodrich, Denver, Colo. ‘ . ' , : ‘ 

Thorndike-Barnhart THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD CREATIVE HOME DECORATING 
“Uplifted and Entertained” DESK DICTIONARY (IMlust. ed.) By Fulton Oursler By The Rockows 


‘“‘The most effective way of com- A really comprehensive book. Con- Now this joyous life of Jesus has been Complete step-by-step. methods for 
bating poor literature is to sup- tains 80,000 entries, 700 illustrations, reset, bound in beautiful red cloth and working real wonders in your home. 
plant it with the wholesome, 900 pages. Newly written, modern, illustrated with superb full-color 500 illustrations, 41 full-color den 
inspiring type such as those books accurate. Recently featured in Life. paintings. 7” x 10” in size. Ideal as a omstration rooms’, charts; etc. - 
you offer your members. Thanks Publisher’s edition, $2.75. gift. Publisher's edition, $5.00. lisher’s edition, $4.95. 

for making it possible to be spir- : + eee " , . F 
itually uplifted as well as enter- é 
tained by good reading ’’—Mrs. 
Ray Satterfield, El Paso, Illinois. 


“Purchased Every Selection” 


“‘Only twice did I ever miss any of 
your monthly selections, and then 
I ordered them later because they 
all were so good.’’—Miss Gladys 
N. Dean, New York, N.Y. 


“Started Church Library” : :% 
‘“*We have started a Chucch library ; 

i i DOCTOR IN BUCKSKIN AMERICA COOKS LOOK YOUNGER, LIVE LONGER 
pete Bs mand hb: oy oe By T. D. Allen By The Browns By Gayelord Hauser 


Family Reading Club. Now every- An exciting pioneer. story of the Contains over 1600 recipes—the fin- Here, at last, in one volume is Mr. 
one in the community has an op- Northwest—of a frontier doctor and est of each of the 48 states—from MHauser’s amazing Lae for lifelong 
portunity to read my wonderful his Eastern bride, and how they lived mouth-watering old-fashioned favor- youth, strength and health through 
a RO Frank Arndt, Oak- and worked among the Indians to_ ites to modern taste delights. Should proper diet. An exciting book every- 


open the Oregon Territory. be in every kitchen. one should read. Pub. ed., $3.00. 
“Wonderful Bonus Books” ' 


“I can hardly resist the temptation 
to order every one of your fine se- 
lections and it seems lately that 
you are doing even better than be- 
fore in that respect. The Bonus 
Books are of such a character that 
sometimes I wonder how you can 
afford such fine and expensive ex- 
tras, and we already know that we 
have our money’s worth in the 
monthly selections.’’—Rev. Cecil 
A. Baker, Memphis, Tenn. 


“Suitable for Daughters” FARM WANTED STORIES OF THE GREAT OPERAS BRIDE’S ISLAND 
“‘As a young mother I am de- By Helen Train Hilles By Milton Cross By Margaret Bell Houston 
lighted to belong to your club, The hilarious story of a young couple Contains every aria, all the action, A strange love — of the Eighties— 
and know in advance that each who bought a run-down farm—a pur- the complete stories of 72 of the of a mother and her daughter who 
book you present will be suitable chase that led to security and happi- world’s best-loved operatic dramas. A, loved the same man— and how a 
for my daughters to read.’’—Mrs. ness that was attainable in no other book for years of richly-rewarding nine-year old girl untangled the situ- 
L. Ray, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. way. Publisher's edition, $3.00. study. Publisher’s edition, $3.75. ation! Publisher's edition, $3.00. 














CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with memsersHip 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 1-PS MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked ike- 1 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 0) a 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for ry { 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of | [J The Greatest Story | 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege Ever Told—Iilust. 1 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special ( Creative Home j 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 5 ti 
handling). There are no membership dues or fees, and jecorating 1: pH A AW DE 

may accept as few as four selections or a . 
during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will | [) Doctor in Buckskin What Membership Means To You ou actuall ve = 1 

y y save as much as 50% 

receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- There is no charge for membership in Joi Sen 
tions or alternates I accept (0) America Cooks j the Family Reading Club beyond the cost loin Now — Send No Money 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this Free ''Bonus'' Books 
ee ee Oh ee how mem- The Family Reading Club distributes a 
bership in the Club brings you the best « ” 
and most enjoyable new books at much ,50nUS’’ Book free for = — Club 
less than the publishers’ retail editions! 
month publishers are invited to 
submit books they believe will meet the 
Family Reading Club standards. Our 
Board of Editors then selects the book it 
can recommend most enthusiastically to 
members. These are’ books which every 
member of your family can read—books 
to be read with pleasure, and retained 


SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: of the books themselves. You pay only If you believe in a book club which will 

If not delighted, I will return all books in $1.89 each (plus postage and handling) appeal to the finest instincts of every 

7 days and this membership will be canceled. D0 on —" for the books you purchase after reading member of your family, let si tntvodese 

onge: e review magazine which Family Reading a 

ue. come to your home each month. It is not while you can get your choice of ANY 

Mis C Form Wanted necessary to a book every THREE of the wonderful books described 

es (Please print) month—you may accept as few as four here—two as your FREE Membership 

Street and No. each year to retain your membership. All Gin, eG Ag Ee Club selection 
— for : 








selections are new, 


C) Complete Stories of complete, well- 
the Great Operas ted and well-bound. and your books 


City. Zone. State 


Ase, if Same price in Canada: 105 Bond 8t., Toronto 2 * 
Under 21.......| Offer good only in the U. 8. A. and Canada.) | C1) Bride's Island 





will be delivered to your door by the 
Postman—ready to read! 


time, we urge you te mail the coupon NOW 
FAMILY READING CLUB e MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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